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F WE CAREFULLY study the inceptive history of our country and 
closely examine the backgrounds of officers and patriots of the Rev- 
olutionary War, we are most sure to find that not a small num- 
ber served in the English colonial army. They came to this country dur- 


ing the French and Indian War, and in the subsequent years, to help ex- 


tend and protect the advancing American frontier. These men, most of 
whom were unmarried and had the greater part of their careers before 
them, remained in this country and readily entered into colonial civil life. 
They followed courses to which they were most adapted or where oppor- 
tunities seemed most fertile. This class, for the most part, was of Scotch 
and Irish blood. 

One of the most representative, and one of special interest to Pennsyl- 
vanians, is Dr. Edward N. Hand, who rose to the rank of adjutant gen- 
eral in the Revolutionary War, and at its close entered public life, con- 
tributing more than an average part in the formation of a government 
for the united colonies. He was a highly respected citizen of this state, and 
an intimate and trusted friend of Washington. 

The first years of his American life were spent at Fort Pitt as a young 
surgeon in the British service. In this capacity, and during the time spent 
here, he seems to have been popular with all classes and to have given 
more than an ordinary account of himself. He early became adjusted to 


'Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on February 24. 
1942.—Ed. 
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frontier conditions, selected America as his permanent home, and, so far 
as is known, never again returned to the land of his birth. He was, until 
his death, well known in this section. 

Edward Hand, son of John and Dorothy Hand, was born on De- 
cember 31, 1744, in Clydruff, Kings County, Province of Leinster, Ire. 
land. He attended Trinity College in Dublin, pursuing medicine and 
surgery. 

In 1767 he was appointed a surgeon’s mate in the 18th Royal Irish 
Regiment of Foot. He sailed with his regiment from Cork on May 20 
that year, and arrived at Philadelphia on July 11. ‘Two companies of this 
regiment, including Hand, were soon after ordered to Fort Pitt. The 
western country at this period was comparatively quiet, and the troops 
stationed here saw little more than guard and garrison duty, so Hand 
and his compatriots found little opportunity to distinguish themselves in 
a military way. In fact, this part of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment left 
little record of its official life at Fort Pitt, and the history of the fort itself, 
from 1767 until it was abandoned in 1772, is little known. Hand’s name 
appears on lease and rental decuments drawn up for tenants of property 
around and near the fort over which the commanding officer, Captain 
Charles Edmonstone, held authority in representing the King.’ 

In 1772, Hand purchased an ensign’s commission and, upon the aban- 
donment of Fort Pitt as a military post in the same year, moved east with 
his company to Philadelphia. In 1774 he resigned his commission and re- 
ceived his regular discharge. In this year he went to Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, with responsible recommendations, to practice his profession, and 


in the following year he married Katharine, daughter of Captain John 


Ewing and Sarah Yeates, a sister of Judge Jasper Yeates.} 


2 Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, The Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 1775- 
1777, 256 (Madison, Wisconsin Historical Society, 1908); Franklin Ellis and Samuel 
Evans, History of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 44 (Philadelphia, 1883); John C. Fite 
patrick, ed., The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799, 1:410 (Boston and New 
York, 1925); David McClure, Diary, 45 (New York, 1899); Boyd Crumrine, ed., “The 
Records of Deeds for the District of West Augusta, Virginia, and for the Court at Fort 
Dunmore (Pittsburgh, Pa.), 1775-76,” in Annals of the Carnegie Museum, 3:286-289 
(1905). 

3 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1777-1778, 2 (Madison, 
Wisconsin Historical Society, 1912); Ellis and Evans, History of Lancaster County, 44 
Jasper Yeates was born in Philadelphia in 1745 of a well-known family. He was early ad- 
mitted to the bar and became a judge of the Pennsylvania supreme court. During his so 


journ in Pittsburgh as Indian commissioner he visited Braddock’s battlefield and later 
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At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, and before the honeymoon 
had waned, Hand applied for and obtained appointment as lieutenant 
colonel of the First Battalion of Pennsylvania Riflemen, clearly demon- 
strating his loyalty to his adopted country. He soon after marched from 
Lancaster to join Washington at Boston, and during the winter was 
quartered at Prospect Hill. In August of the following year, he was en- 
gaged in the battle of Long Island, where his ability as a trained soldier 
was recognized by his superior officers, even in retreat. He continued 
with Washington during the subsequent campaigns in New York and 
New Jersey, distinguishing himself at Trenton and Princeton, and going 
into winter quarters at Morristown, N. J.4 

In April, 1777, as a result of his training and conduct in the early part 
of the war, Hand was appointed a brigadier general, and as such he was 
soon to play a leading role in a most critical period of Pittsburgh and 
western border history. Accounts of the hostile attitude of the western 
Indians, and the exposed condition of the frontier, were giving Washing- 
ton and the Continental Congress considerable concern. To strengthen 
the western defense and thoroughly meet any challenge, the Board of 
War resolved, on April 9, to send one thousand rifles and five tons of 
lead to Fort Pitt. It further stipulated that an experienced officer of high 
rank be placed in command of the western department. On April 10 
Hand was selected, ordered to report at Pittsburgh, and given discre- 
tionary power. It was also voted that he be given four thousand dollars 
for works and supplies, and three tons of gunpowder were contracted 
for. 

He arrived at Fort Pitt on Sunday, June 1, and relieved Captain John 
Neville of the command. He was unaccompanied by troops from east of 
the mountains, but was joined by a company of light horse militia near 
Ligonier and escorted to Pittsburgh. Although his garrison consisted of 
but two companies of the Thirteenth Virginia, raised in and around Pitts- 


burgh, he carried authority to call upon militia officers of the frontier 


vividly described its appearance at that time. He was a commissioner for the government in 
the Whiskey Rebellion. 

4 Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 10:3-14; William B. Reed, Life and Correspon- 
dence of Joseph Reed, 1:219-277 (Philadelphia, 1847). It is a family tradition that Hand, 
as a result of an injury received at Princeton, lost the sight of one eye and thereafter posed 
for portraits in profile only. 

S Journals of the Continental Congress, 1907 edition, 7:213, 247, 252, 256, 270. 
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counties for additional recruits.° Hand immediately assumed command 
with great enthusiasm. The smallness of the garrison available for his 
difficult task did not seem to enter his mind or in the least way disturb 
him. The great responsibility placed upon him by the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Board of War was to his liking. Was he not a brigadier 
general in command of the western department, and but a little more 
than thirty-two years of age? He had entered the country a little less 
than ten years before and received an honorable discharge from the Brit- 
ish Army a little short of three years before taking command at Fort Pitt, 
where he had received his first military experience. This was a record of 
which any young soldier might be proud. 


Soon after taking command, he revealed his understanding of condi- 


tions as he found them and made his position clear. In a letter to Colonel 
David Sheppard, commander of Fort Henry, at the mouth of Wheeling 
Creek, he firmly stated: 


I do hereby declare, that in Execution of the Trust reposed in me, I shall 
consider those persons as dangerous & disaffected to the American Cause, who 
abet or in any wise foment the present unhappy disputes between the states of 
Virginia & Pennsylvania to the public injury. The Love of our Country will I 
trust, teach us to forget all Invidious distinctions & to pay the proper attention 
to merit, unconfined to Party. we shall do the most essential Service to the 
Common weal by Carefully avoiding the giving any just cause of offence to the 
Indians. Should a General war with the savages be inevitable, I have the high- 
est Confidence in the fortitude of the Militia & their Zeal for the public Serv- 
ice, which Comprehends their dearest Interests. The knowledge I have formed 
of the Country & its Inhabitants by a long residence at Fort Pitt, renders my 
present Command highly pleasing to me .. . .”” 


Hand was thoroughly familiar with the danger of an extended contro- 
versy over the Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary, and took measures to de- 
clare a moratorium. As far as he was concerned, he was neither Penn- 
sylvanian nor Virginian in that quarrel but aimed only to preserve order 
and defend the frontier over a territory extending from the Allegheny 
Mountains to Kittanning, southwest to Pittsburgh, thence down the Ohio 
to Fort Randolph at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, and farther if 
necessary. 

Many murders had been committed by Indians on the frontier before 
Hand arrived at Fort Pitt. An expedition had been planned against 


6 Edgar W. Hassler, Old Westmoreland: A History of Western Pennsylvania during the 
Revolution, 38 (Pittsburg, 1900). 
7 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 1. 
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Pluggy’s Town (Delaware, Ohio) by Neville, but had been abandoned.® 
Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, the British agent, was located at Detroit 
with a limited garrison and few duties except to create confusion on the 


western border. As usual the Indians were on the side offering the 


greater inducements or more disposed and better able to deceive them. 

The Wyandots, Mingos, and Pluggy’s Town Indians, particularly the 
last two groups, were the most troublesome. The Chippewas and Otta- 
was were for a while willing to play both ends. The Shawnees and Dela- 
wares leaned toward a neutral course. While Hand was ready and will- 
ing to encourage the latter, he had little confidence in any of them. He 
had not studied the situation long before he decided that there was but 
one way to defeat the Indians, and thoroughly clean up the threat in one 
sweep. He proposed, as a solution, to invade their country and destroy 
their towns and crops. From the outbreak of the war, the loyalty of a 
number of the local inhabitants had been questioned and the cultivation 
of this element offered possibilities to Hamilton. 

From June 17 to 23, Governor Hamilton held a council with several 
tribes of Indians at Detroit, at which he branded and severely tongue- 
lashed the colonial troops as rebels. He gave presents and laid plans for a 
combined attack on the western frontier. He issued his famous proclama- 
tion, offering bounty land and quarters to deserters from Hand’s troops, 
and to all those sympathetic to the King’s cause. This proclamation was 
printed and given to the Indians for distribution along the frontier. 

Soon afterwards, the Indians struck with all fury. They seldom at- 
tacked in the same place twice. Reports began to pour in to Hand of 
depredations, raids, and skirmishes. His several posts were found wanting 
in men and supplies, which he was unable to furnish or in any way 
strengthen. The outlying inhabitants cried for protection from the mur- 
derous assaults on men, women, and children by the savages. In August, 
a Tory plot was discovered in the vicinity of Redstone Fort, which in- 
tended to cut off the inhabitants of that region. At the same time, the 
powder magazine at that point was in serious jeopardy. 

On September 1, one of the most desperate stands of white men 
against Indians occurred at Fort Henry. The skirmish lasted all day in 
the greatest fury. Although no definite decision was reached, and the fort 
remained in the hands of the defenders, the loss of men and supplies was 


severe. This was a shock to Hand and the whole frontier, and for a time 
8 Thwaites and Kellogg, Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 236-247. 
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the abandonment of that post was considered. A number of families in 
that section moved to a safer location, while the remaining militia threat- 
ened to go home. 

On September 14, Hand, finding it impossible to secure reenforce- 
ments for the post at Kittanning, and convinced that their situation was 
grave, ordered a withdrawal of troops and everything portable to the 
house of John McKibben on White Pine Run. There they were later 
joined by sixty others, and a stockade was erected which was then and 
afterwards known as Fort Hand. For over three months after his ar- 
rival at Fort Pitt, Hand had been on the defensive at every turn. He had 
labored earnestly to recruit volunteers for his intended invasion of the 
Indian country, but with results not at all satisfactory. The most quali- 
fied men of the frontier had enlisted and marched east at the outbreak of 
the war, and were now in service on the Continental line. Hand, in 
reality, had been organizing a home guard, and up until now had scarce- 
ly been able to hold his own. When the results of the battle of Fort 
Henry became better known throughout the country, some improvement 
was noted in enlistments. Hampshire County, Virginia, sent a company 
to Fort Pitt under the command of Captain William Foreman. This 
company, upon its arrival, was immediately ordered to Fort Henry where 
it might be used to greater advantage, but Foreman, who was not an ex- 
perienced Indian fighter, wandered too far from the fort with his com- 
pany and lost half his number in a skirmish with Indians in the vicinity of 


Grave Creek, Foreman and his son falling early in the engagement.’ 


Hand now decided to gather a force of militia from the settlements 
along the Ohio River as far south as the Great Kanawha River, and then 
march overland against the Shawnee towns on the Scioto, to chastise and 
force neutrality on that nation. In the middle of October, he left Fort 
Pitt for Wheeling. There he remained for a week, waiting in vain for 
the assembly of a considerable body promised by Virginia. Only a few 
poorly equipped squads appeared. Hand then gave up the project and re- 
turned in disgust to Fort Pitt.'® 

Late in October, Hand once again made an effort to improve condi- 
tions, and issued a call to all county lieutenants to meet at Fort Pitt fot 


9 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 7-14, 33-36, §1-Sh 
82-97, 106; Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, 1916 edition, 12:365. 

10 Hassler, Old Westmoreland, 40; John P. Hale, Trans-Allegheny Pioneers: Historical 
Sketches of the First White Settlers West of the Alleghenies, 1784 and After, second edi- 
tion, 210-214 (Charleston, W. Va., 1931). 
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a conference. This meeting produced nothing but discouraging results, 
because of a lack to codperation, and Hand definitely abandoned the In- 
dian country invasion. He wrote apologetically to Washington and Gov- 
ernor Patrick Henry of this decision, and then prepared and contented 
himself with defense plans only. 

Embarrassing situations did not seem to end for Hand. Early in No- 
vember, he received a letter from Captain Matthew Arbuckle at Fort 
Randolph, relating that troops for the previously contemplated invasion 


of the Scioto country had arrived at that fort and had been waiting for 


days *» join Hand’s forces." Hand hurried south and upon his arrival at 


Fort -:andolph found an unimpressive collection under the command of 
Colonel Skillern, badly wanting in supplies. He learned, for the first time, 
of the wanton murder of Cornstalk, Chief of the Shawnees, and his son, 
by undisciplined members of this force. Cornstalk had been laboring 
under great odds with his people to remain at peace, and when arrested 
was in the act of approaching the commander of the fort to further this 
cause. He was confined to the fort, and then murdered, with his son, 
for conditions beyond his control. Of all the setbacks serving to defeat 
Hand’s efforts to keep the Shawnees out of the conflict, this was, so far, 
the most severe, and Hand was very dejected. The situation is best de- 
scribed in his own few words to Jasper Yeates: “If we had anything to 
expect from this nation, it is now vanished.” Hand dismissed the militia 
at Fort Randolph and returned to Fort Pitt.'* 

In the fall and winter of 1777, the affairs of the colonies appeared to 
be most desperate, as witness Valley Forge. It was a time in which Gov- 
ernor Hamilton’s letters and proclamation would have the most effect. 
Ever since his arrival, Hand had been warned of certain Loyalists. John 
Gibson wrote to him concerning a certain Hickson, one of the bolder and 
most active Tories in southwestern Pennsylvania. Hickson was later 
handcuffed and drowned in the Cheat River under somewhat undeter- 


mined circumstances.'? Major Smallman’s papers were at one time 


11 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 149, 150, 157. 

12 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 171, 175-177, 188. 
Cornstalk had long avoided strife and conflict but was unable to convince his nation of the 
wisdom of this policy. He was then old and his insistent endeavor gradually cost him the 
respect of the younger warriors who favored the English. 

13 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 142, 143- Hickson had 
been arrested by Colonel Zackwell Morgan and was being taken across the mouth of Cheat 
River (Point Marion) on a flatboat under guard of Morgan and four others when the “ac- 
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ordered examined but no evidence was found. Simon Girty was accused 
and placed in the guard house, from which he escaped, but later returned 
of his own accord. Colonel George Morgan was suspected, later arrested, 
and then acquitted. Captain Alexander McKee was sent for at his farm 
in McKees Rocks and placed in the guard house, but was later placed on 
parole. He was ordered by the Board of War to report at York, Penn- 
sylvania, for questioning, but, feigning illness, McKee remained in Pitts- 
burgh where he was treated with a certain amount of leniency by Hand. 
Late in 1777, Tory progress had reached such a point that the best of 
friends questioned the loyalty of each other and for a while Hand himself 
was suspected, so distrustful had western patriots become. Prompt action, 
however, placed matters under temporary control." 

Early in 1778, Hand learned that the British at Detroit had estab- 
lished a a magazine of arms, ammunition, and supplies at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga River (Cleveland, Ohio) to be used by the Indians at the 
opening of spring for an incursion into Hand’s territory. Hand had sent 
a number of friendly and flattering messages to the different tribes of In- 
dians during his hectic reign, soliciting their friendship, and this was the 
final result. Early in February he began preparing for a surprise attack 
to destroy the accumulated stores. By the fifteenth, he had assembled five 


hundred men, each with a horse, and the expedition presently set out. 


Snow covered the ground when they departed, but rain soon began to 


fall and continued for several days, causing the streams to overflow and 
the horses to sink in the mud under their own weight. The militia began 
to grumble. At length, after less than half the intended distance had been 
covered, and unruly members of his force had shot down one old man, 
four squaws, and one Indian boy, Hand gave up the campaign and led 
his doughty army back to Pittsburgh, with prizes of war consisting of two 
captured squaws, and his own losses recorded as one injured captain and 
one man drowned. Upon his arrival at Fort Pitt, his expedition was 
derided by the frontiersmen as the Squaw Campaign, details of which are 
only briefly related here. 

This was enough for Hand. Chagrined and low in spirit, he urged 


cident” occurred. Hickson was handcuffed and “had bolts on his legs,” and he either 
tumbled or was pushed into the water and drowned. Morgan was arrested and tried for 
murder but was acquitted for lack of prosecuting witnesses. 

14 Thwaites and Kellogg, Defense on the Upper Ohio, 73, 143n, 184-186; Consul W. 


Butterfield, ed., Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 17 (Madison, 1882). 
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Congress to speed up and accept his resignation, presented to them late in 
December. At that time Hand had written in part: “If Congress have 
no particular objection, would esteem it as a most singular indulgence to 
be recalled & suffered to join the grand army, with them to share the 
honors & fatigues of the field. Indeed, unless our affairs will admit of the 
assistance of a regular force. I had rather resign my office than continue 
here in command of militia.”"5 Even more upsetting than his failure in 
the field were the current revelations of enemy influence and activities at 
Fort Pitt and elsewhere along the border he had been sent out to protect. 
Hand did not seem to realize to what strength the Tory conspiracy had 
developed. At times it was thought to be serious, only to be discounted a 
few days later for lack of complete evidence, and because of the denials 
of the suspected parties. In February and March, 1778, a daring British 
spy visited Pittsburgh and carried on his plotting within sight of Fort Pitt. 
A British flag was set up for a short time in the King’s Garden and meet- 
ings were held among the soldiers of the garrison. A number of meetings 
were held at the home of Alexander McKee. 

McKee, the Tory leader at Pittsburgh, was a man of some education 
and considerable influence on the border. Closely associated with him was 
Matthew Elliott, a former comrade in arms now a paroled prisoner from 
Detroit. Both had a partly devised plan for the desertion of Hand’s entire 
forces. Being convinced that the Revolutionary War was all but lost, 
McKee was about to play the part of a Benedict Arnold of the West. A 
hint of the plot was given to Hand on the night of March 27. As a con- 


sequence, Hand ordered a squad of loyal soldiers to go to McKee’s house 


the next morning. They arrived at the appointed time, but too late. Mc- 


Kee, his cousin Robert Surphlitt, Simon Girty, Elliott, and a man named 
Higgins, with two negro slaves, had fled. 

This was the end of Hand as commander of Fort Pitt, for Congress, 
upon learning of this state of affairs, immediately resolved that, “Briga- 
dier General Hand be recalled from his Command on the Western 
Frontier, agreeable to his request.” Without leaving Detroit, Hamilton 
had won the decision over Hand."® 

Up until his arrival at Fort Pitt, Hand had distinguished himself in 

'S Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 191, 215-222. 
farthest point of advance was somewhere near Edinburg, Lawrence County. 


16 Thwaites and Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio, 249-255, 294; Allegheny 
County Deed Book 10, 260. 
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every engagement in which he had taken part in the Revolutionary War, 
It will be recalled that he succeeded Neville, a Virginian and a captain of 
militia. While Neville had not been found incompetent in any way, his 


command was thought to be responsible for a lack of codperation between 
Pennsylvanians and Virginians, occasioned by the boundary dispute. But 
where Neville might favor Virginians, Hand was far too lax with certain 
Pennsylvanians. He at least did not produce results in recruiting, which 
at times did not seem to equal the desertions. He was not a Wayne in 
matters of discipline. He may not have had the patience or inclination to 
deal with an untrained militia or cope with Indian warfare. He was born 
and trained to the European scheme of things, as his subsequent record as 
an officer reveals, but given the support that his successors were to re- 
ceive, he might have given a better account of himself. At any rate, con- 
ditions at Fort Pitt were in a miserable state during his short stay, though 
his genial character and easy going ways made him few enemies and 
brought little outspoken criticism. Mrs. Hand had spent the winter at 
Fort Pitt but had returned to Lancaster early in he spring. Washington 
appointed Brigadier General Lachlan McIntosh to succeed Hand. Hand 
remained in Pittsburgh until McIntosh arrived in August. Let it be re- 
lated here, in all fairness to Hand, that Washington, in recommending 
McIntosh to Congress, eulogized the latter as follows: “I part with this 
gentleman with much reluctance, as I esteem him an officer of great 
worth and merit, and as I know his services here are and will be ma- 
terially wanted. His firm disposition and equal justice, his assiduity and 
good understanding, added to his being a stranger to all parties in that 
quarter, pointed him out as a proper person; and I trust extensive ad- 
vantages will be derived from his command, which I could wish was 
more agreeable.”*? The Eighth Pennsylvania and the balance of the 
Thirteenth Virginia Regiment were detached at Valley, Forge and placed 
at the disposal of McIntosh. But with all this, McIntosh could withstand 
the discord of the western country for only a little over six months, and 
at his own request was recalled on February 20, 1779. 

On Labor Day, September 5, 1932, Miss Mary Bell of Greenville, 
Ohio, a great, great, granddaughter of General Hand, with the writer, 
unveiled a tablet commemorating the founding of the first hospital west 
of the Susquehanna River. The reputed hospital was built by General 
Hand during his command at Fort Pitt, and located at a point near Craf- 

17 Jared Sparks, The Writings of George Washington, §:361, 362 (New York, 1847). 
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ton, Pennsylvania, on the margin of Chartiers Creek. The tablet was 


placed there by the Pennsylvania Society, National Shrines of the Ameri- 


can Revolution. '* Two or three generations ago, the existence of this 
hospital was accepted by the residents of the Chartiers Valley as a matter 
of local tradition. It was then related that the hospital was built by Gen- 
eral Hand to care for the sick and wounded soldiers of Fort Pitt during 
the winter of 1777-78. However, this once accepted tradition was lost to 
the present generation who at once questioned its truth. A controversy, 
and a rush to the historical departments and institutions, to seek recorded 
facts, followed. In the absence of a primary record, many were referred 
to the writer. This became embarrassing and I determined then and 
there that the next time I should do any unveiling, I would better know 
my subject. Time and effort finally resulted in a letter from Miss Annie 
A, Nunns, assistant superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, which read in part as follows: 


Dr. Lyman C. Draper, first secretary of this Society, visited in 1852 the 
home of Mrs. Dorothy Brien, only surviving daughter of Gen. Edward Hand, 
at Lancaster, Pa. Mrs. Brien gave him permission to make extensive copies from 
her father’s papers. Later Mrs. Brien gave Draper a number of the letters 
which relate to the West. The remainder of the Hand papers are in the New 
York Public Library. In Draper’s copies we note the following: 


Gen. Hand to Jasper Yeates, dated Fort Pitt, Sept. 16, 1777. ““The’ small- 
pox has crept into this place—am fitting my house on the Creek for the Hos- 
pital and shall inocculate those who have not already had the disease.” 

Same, to same, dated Fort Pitt, Sept. 27, 1777. “I parade two or three times 
a week between this place & my farm (where I have established a smallpox 
Hospital) with 12 expert riflemen; the exercise is good & wholesome.” 


Hand called it a hospital, so a hospital it was. Mr. Henry Ingram, whose 
father, Thomas Ingram, purchased the site of the hospital from Na- 
thanial Burt of Philadelphia in 1831,'° related to a local historian that in 
1825, and before, there stood near where he then lived (1876), a very 
large log building known as Hand’s Hospital. It was about one hundred 
feet in length and thirty in width. It was two stories high and had a 
porch extending entirely around it. There were two doors, one on each 
side, but no windows. Two partitions divided it into three rooms, above 
and below. A number of small block houses surrounded it at some dis- 


18 Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, September 6, 1932. The tablet is located on the Crafton 
Municipal Playground. 
19 Allegheny County Deed Book 41, 263. 
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tance. Statements differ in regard to the number, some placing it as high 


as fifteen and others saying there were no more than five. Mr. Ingram, 
who remembered the buildings well, placed the number at not less than 
ten, one much larger than the others and placed high upon the bluff 
near by. As late as 1876, the old hospital well and several heaps of old 
rotten wood remained to mark the spot, and it is said that many years 
ago, several pieces of grape shot and some surgical instruments were 
found near the site.?° 

Upon the opening of the Pennsylvania land office in 1769, Hand, 
then the young British surgeon at Fort Pitt, purchased two sections of 
land along Chartiers Creek, acquired the patent right of two additional 
sections, and subsequently obtained clear title to all four sections, totaling 
1423 acres. This acreage extended from near the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Idlewood station, along Chartiers Creek almost to McKees Rocks, and 
included almost all the land now occupied by Crafton, Ingram, and parts 
of Sheraden and the Twenty-eighth Ward of Pittsburgh.*" When Hand 
built this large log house, and for what immediate purpose, is not known, 
but his property was occupied for a number of years by tenants, some of 
whom came to this country with him in the 18th Royal Irish Regi- 
ment.** In 1794 the hospital building housed a McCune family. It is 
recorded that in this year the McCunes removed to a farm on Chartiers 
Creek in St. Clair Township, now Chartiers Township, a short distance 
below where the Steubenville turnpike crosses the creek, on land pre- 
viously owned by Henry Ingram, and occupied a house formerly used as 
the Fort Pitt Hospital.*? 

General Hand left Fort Pitt in August, 1778, and immediately suc- 
ceeded Brigadier General John Stark in his command at Albany, N. Y. 
He was soon after selected to join Sullivan on his expedition up the Sus- 
quehanna River to destroy the Iroquois Indians who, had sacked towns 
and butchered the inhabitants of southern New York and the upper Sus- 


20 History of Allegheny Co., Pennsylvania, 155 (Philadelphia, L. H. Everts & Co., 
1876). 

21 Pennsylvania, Secretary of Internal Affairs, Warrantee Atlas of Allegheny Counts, 
Pennsylvania, 1914, 21. 

22 James Stoops, a sergeant in the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, settled in 1775 as a tenant 
on land owned by General Hand. His house was located near that of Hand on Chartiers 
Creek. In 1780 the Indians burned his home and carried away his wife and child. They 
were later rescued by Captain Samuel Brady and returned to Stoops. 

23 Memorial Volume. John Robinson McCune, 1-2 (Printed for private distribution, 
Pittsburgh, 1889). 
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quehanna Valley, threatening the rear of the Colonial Army. The plan 
was conceived by Washington and laid before Clinton and Schuyler who 
demurred. The command was offered to Gates who declined the task. 


Congress yielded to Washington and Hand and ordered the expedition. 


Sullivan was offered and accepted the leadership. Hand was the life of 
the undertaking. The resulting devastation of the Indians, Tories, their 
towns, and crops broke up this serious threat, and Hand’s part is a matter 
of honorable record. 

On the formation of the light infantry corps in August, 1780, the 
command of one of two brigades was assigned to Hand. On January 8, 
1781, he was appointed adjutant general in place of Scammell who was 
compelled to resign his office by reason of the condition of his private for- 
tune. Hand was one of the fourteen generals who constituted the tribunal 
that tried and convicted Major André, the noted British spy. During the 
remainder of the war his command was a direct part of Washington’s 
troops. He was at the siege of Yorktown and the surrender of Cornwal- 
lis, after which he returned with his command to Philadelphia. 

At the close of the war he again settled down to private life in Lan- 
caster, where his services as a physician were much sought after. His pop- 
ularity very soon thereafter forced him into public life. He was a delegate 
from Pennsylvania to the Continental Congress in 1784—85, a member 
of the Pennsylvania assembly in 1785-86, an elector in the same state 
for choosing the President and Vice President of the United States in 
1789, and a member of the convention which formed the constitution of 
Pennsylvania in 1790. In politics he was a Federalist.*# 

In 1794 Washington appointed Hand adjutant general of the troops 
sent into Western Pennsylvania to establish order and defeat the purpose 
of the Whiskey Insurrection. He arrived at the site of Fort Pitt once 
again, the identical spot where be began life in America, where he had 
spent so many days in 1777-19778 under almost unbearable circum- 
stances, and probably, at times, giving up hope of a successful end for a 
cause to which he had dedicated his life. He was once again in Western 
Pennsylvania, where he owned valuable land and, next to home, had his 
greatest interest. He very likely renewed associations with old friends and 
former soldiers under his command. Although his mission on this occa- 
sion may have been unfavorable to at least part of the inhabitants of the 


24 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 7:94, 98; 33:129 ff. (Lieutenant 
Colonel Hubley’s Journal). 
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countryside, Hand accepted the responsibility and made the best of its 


In 1798 Washington recommended him for adjutant general and ap. 


pointed him major general in the provisional army then being organized 
for a seemingly imminent war with France. 

Hand died at his home “Rockford” near Lancaster on September 3, 
1802, and his earthly remains rest in the churchyard of St. James Epis- 
copal Church in that city, where he had served as a warden. His wife 
Katharine died on June 21, 1805. To them had been born: Sarah 
(1775-1850), wife of Samuel Bethel of Columbia, Pa.; Dorothy 
(1777-1862), wife of Edward Brien, a native of County Tyrone, Ire- 
land, and a wealthy ironmaster at the Martic Forge, Lancaster County; 
Katharine (1779-1791); John (1782-1802), unmarried; Jasper 
(1784-1828), who followed the profession of his father and settled in 
Hillsboro, Highland County, Ohio, and many of whose descendents re- 
side in that state and to the westward; Mary (1786-1830), unmarried, 
who lived for a number of years and died in New Haven, Conn.; Mar- 
garet (1789-1800); and Edward, born in 1782 and died at an un- 
known date in Havana.*® 

Hand died intestate. ‘The greater part of his Allegheny County lands 
became the property of his son-in-law Edward Brien. In 1807, the sec- 
tion where Scully Railroad yards are now located was sold by the Or- 
phans Court of Allegheny County to John Sullivan Scully, then a late 
arrival in this country from Ireland, and here the Pittsburgh Scully family 
had its inception.?? 

25 Fitzpatrick, Diaries of George Washington, 4:212, 218, 2215 ante, 19:110. 

26 Ellis and Evans, History of Lancaster County, 44-45. 

27 Allegheny County Deed Book 13, 540. 





HENRY KLEBER, EARLY PITTSBURGH MUSICIAN’ 


EDWARD G. BAYNHAM 


uR historians have too often neglected the many musicians and musi- 
a. inclined men and women of Pittsburgh for other aspects of 
the developing metropolis. Perhaps one of the chief reasons for the neg- 
lect has been the thunder of our hammers and the din of trade which have 
overwhelmed the trembling, modest lispings of the Muses, for it is true 
that Apollo himself would scarcely have swept his lyre within the acoustic 
limits of our giant mills. But Pittsburgh has always had its men and 
women who made music, and these men and women have time and again 
aided the city. Through their innumerable musical concerts and soirées 
they have provided needed means for the upkeep of many charitable in- 
stitutions, for the assistance of persons in distress, and for the support of 
our churches and other religious institutions. The history of Pittsburgh 
abounds in such examples. And these same men and women may have 
been more influential in the material advancement of Pittsburgh than at 
first appears. Through associations in music have come acquaintanceships, 
friendships, and understandings which have effected changes in the lives 
of the most astute and the most humble among our citizens. The so- 
called power of music is not alone in the immediate emotional uplift of a 
performance. 
Henry Kleber, as a vocalist, organist, teacher, composer, publisher, 
conductor, business man, and director of musical affairs, was a part of 
Pittsburgh’s music, for sixty-five years, and for most of these years he was 


an active participant in the city’s musical life. This gentleman came from 


Darmstadt, Duchy of Hesse, Germany, where he was born on May 4, 


probably in the year 1816.7 However, we should note here that the years 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on its annual 
“University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 26, 1942. Mr. Baynham is principal of the ele- 
mentary schools in Crafton, Pennsylvania, and his article is drawn from a study of “Pitts- 
burgh Music, 1758-1858,” made by him as a candidate for the doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 

2 Frank J. Kleber to the author, November 20, 1941; C. C. Mellor’s “Copies of News- 
paper Articles,” Introduction, 3; Daily Post (Pittsburgh), February 21, 1897; Musical 
Courier (New York), February 24, 1897. 








1811 and 18183 have also been given as the time of his birth. He was a 
direct descendant, it is claimed, of the noted General Jean Baptiste Kléber 
who was abandoned by Napoleon in the Egyptian campaign and assas- 
sinated in 1800. Henry Kleber’s boyhood was spent in Germeny, and he 
came to Pittsburgh with his father, mother, and brother almost certainly 
in 1832. Three years have been given for his arrival, 1830, 1831, and 
1832,‘ but it appears that the father first came to America in 1830, and 
was here alone for about a year, after which he returned to Germany and 
brought his family over in 1832. 

The new musical setting in which sixteen-year-old Henry found him- 
self in 1832 was different from that which he had left in Germany— 
but it was not so unmusical as some of us today may think. By 1832, the 
city had already had an interesting musical development, and we should 
like to do justice to it here if it were possible to compress such an account 
into a short paper. It cannot be done; but for a better understanding of 
the work of Henry Kleber and for the sake of trying to correct some 
false impressions concerning the early music of Pittsburgh, we should say 
something. Some of our best-informed musicians within recent years have 
expressed the belief that Pittsburgh had little of musical consequence be- 
fore the 1840’s, that the first musical band west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains was organized in Pittsburgh about 1840, and that the music of 
Pittsburgh before 1840 was largely in the hands of men of Germanic de- 
scent. None of these assumptions appears true. Pittsburgh had heard 
Bach, Handel, and Mozart rendered by its own musicians as early at least 
as 1807,° and in the 1830’s it had four active major choral organizations 


devoted to sacred music, performing such music as that of Webbe, Ros- 


3 Macmillan’s Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 951; Harvey Gaul, “Henry Kleber, 
Pioneer in Music,” as told by the late Dr. Frank L. Todd and Pauline Kleber Spring, in 
Pittsburgh Musical Forecast, July, 1936. The data for the latter article was originally pre- 
pared by Louis P. Kleber, according to a letter written by him to the author on July 25, 
1941. He said: “My cousin, Mrs. Ida Kleber Todd, requested me at that time [1936] to 
prepare the data for that article. Her husband, Doctor F. L. Todd, then passed it on to 
Mr. Gaul. I, being the oldest of the children of my Uncle Henry and my father Augustus 
Kleber, and having been associated with them in business for forty years, was in a posi- 
tion to get first-hand information.” 

4 Musical Forecast, July, 1936; Daily Post, February 21, 1897; Frank J. Kleber, letter, 
November 20, 1941; Musical Courier, “Some Old Teachers,” February 11, 1891 (reprinted 
from Pittsburgh Bulletin), February 24, 1897; C. C. Mellor’s unpublished biography of 
his father, John H. Mellor, 78; George H. Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 
306 (Pittsburgh, 1888). 

5 Fortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 66 (Pittsburgh, 1810). 
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sini, Haydn, Pergolesi, Cherubini, and Beethoven, and giving an occa- 
sional oratorio. Music was taken seriously in the 1830’s in Pittsburgh, and 
one may even say that the latter half of the thirties witnessed the climax 
of a musical period in the city. Almost immediately thereafter it passed 
through a transition to emerge with a much broader appearance than be- 
fore. Henry Kleber had a part in the transition, and it has been both 
stoutly claimed and just as strongly denied that he was responsible for a 
new musical style which came to the city. 

The promising outlook for music in Pittsburgh during 1831 may have 
helped the elder Kleber decide upon this city as the future home for his 
family. His son Henry was already a fair pianist, and one of the young 
musician’s first positions after coming to Pittsburgh was in the music store 
of Smith and Mellor on Fifth Street, where he played pianos for prospec- 
tive customers.° It is claimed that he had studied with one Franz in Ger- 
many, but whether this refers to the famous Robert Franz, who was but 
one year older than Henry, is uncertain.’ In 1835, Henry became a 
eacher in the Western Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies, the élite 
young ladies’ school of Pittsburgh, which was under the superintendency 
of the Reverend Doctor Lacey and which was located about where to- 
day Webster Avenue crosses Roberts Street.* For a time, also, he taught 
inaseminary located near where the town of Woodville now stands.’ By 
1836, he was participating in concerts, and thenceforth, for over twenty 
years, he increased and extended his musical activities until they included 
almost every phase of music and he had become one of the foremost fig- 
ures in the musical life of Pittsburgh. 

Before Henry Kleber was twenty-three years of age he began to com- 
pose music. One of his compositions, a song with piano accompaniment, 
was entered for copyright at the United States copyright office on Febru- 
ary 27, 1839, and in the same year he organized the musical band which 
has been called the first band west of the Allegheny Mountains.'° This 
group was not the first musical band organized in Pittsburgh, but it may 
have been the first composed entirely of brass instruments. This organiza- 

© Musical Courier, February 24, 1897; biography cf John H. Mellor, 78. 

7 Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 951. 

8 Musical Courier, February 24, 1897; Harris? Pittsburgh Business Directory, 1837, ad- 
vertising section; Leland D. Baldwin, Pitisburgh, the Story of a City, 237, 386 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1938). 

9Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hundred Years, 306. 

10 Daily Post, February 21, 1897; Musical Forecast, July, 1936. William Evens’ “Scrap- 


book,” 1:136 (1840), states that the band was organized the previous year. 
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tion had an interesting existence. In the beginning it was nurtured by 


Henry Kleber, who also arranged much of its music. In April, 1840, it 
played at the first concert of the Allegheny Sacred Music Society, with 
the members seated near the windows and the instruments pointed out 
the windows to reduce the overwhelming tones to a minimum. After 
about fourteen years, Kleber turned the band over to Nicholas Young, 
with whom he occasionally collaborated in music, and the organization 
became the “celebrated Young’s Brass Band,” or the “Band of the Du- 
quesne Greys.” In 1861, the band, under George Toerge, marched off 
to war with the Duquesne Greys and a group of “three-months men.”" 
Then followed a year in which the organization appears to have been 
disbanded, but it was reorganized by the Toerge brothers, and with aug- 
mentation became the celebrated Great Western Band. Later it came 
into the hands of Charles and John Gernert, and it is said to have been 
the organization from which the Pittsburgh Symphony developed. 

In 1840, Henry Kleber became organist in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
position he held for ten or thirteen years, and within the next five yearsit 
is highly probable that he had Stephen Collins Foster as one of his pupils. 
About this same time he became acquainted with one Signor U. Giam- 
boni, who had once been a pupil of Rossini in France and who possessed 
an excellent baritone voice.'* From him Kleber received some excellent 
voice training, and the voices of the two men, the tenor of Kleber and the 
baritone of Giamboni, were frequently blended at public and private con- 
certs. 

For the opening of the first Kleber music store, several dates have been 
given, and the speaker has searched diligently to establish the true date. 
The store, almost certainly, was opened in the furniture wareroom of J. 
W. Woodwell and Company, 83 Third Street (now Third Avenue), in 
the early fall of 1846, possibly late in September.'? It offered for sale 
music, small musical instruments, and Nunns and Clark pianos for which 

Il Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, December 30, 1853; Thurston, Allegheny County’s Hun- 
dred Years, 306. 

12 Pittsburgh Leader, September 16, 1888; Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 951; 
Frank J. Kleber, letter, November 20, 1941; Musical Forecast, July, 1936; John Tasker 
Howard, Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour, 107 (New York, 1934); Mellor, “Copies 
of Newspaper Articles,” Introduction, 2. Giamboni, a former Italian opera singer, had 
somehow drifted to Pittsburgh where he was earning his living by making chocolate. 

13 Many dates are given for the opening of the first store—i841, 1843-1845, 1845, 
1846, and 1848. Of these, 1845 is named more times than any other, but 1846 appears to 


have the strongest support. The earliest newspaper reference to the Kleber store is one 
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Henry Kleber was then sole agent in Pittsburgh. Kleber was present at 
his store for only two hours each day during 1846,"* but by 1848 he had 
become an annoying competitor of John H. Mellor. And in that year oc- 
curred the first clash of the two business rivals. This was interestingly 
aired in the newspapers to the possible business advantage of both stores, 
and from this dispute and from others that followed, the heads of both 
firms became irreconcilable business enemies. Kleber, it appears, con- 
sidered controversy a legitimate means of publicity." 


The year 1850 witnessed three events of some importance in the life 


of Henry Kleber. He became a charter member of the later celebrated 


Froshinn Society. He moved his store from Woodwell’s to 101 Third 
Street, and he was arrested for flogging a music critic."® The last of these 
attracted wide attention, and it excited considerable newspaper comment 
in which Kleber was both commended and condemned for his violent ac- 
tion. The flogging came about in the following manner: on March 12, 
Henry Kleber sang at the concert of a visiting artist, Madame Bornstein- 
Ruth, in Wilkins Hall, and in the audience was one John C. Schaad, a 
music critic for the West Pennsylvania Staats-zeitung. Schaad wrote a 
review of the performance, but the Staats-zeitung did not print some por- 
tions of the review because they were highly offensive to Kleber. How- 
ever, about one week later, the entire review was printed by the Pitts- 
burgh Tribune.’ Among the most offensive portions was one which said 
that Mr. Kleber had presented a “presumptuous appearance and a kind of 
slf admiration” during the performance which was unbecoming even to 
an artist. At the time the review appeared in the Tribune, it was claimed 
by Kleber that the author, Mr. Schaad, was going about Pittsburgh boast- 
ing of his intention to write the Kleber firm out of business and to ruin 
Kleber. 

All this incensed Henry Kleber, his brother Augustus, and their friends 


found in the Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser of October 6, 1846, and that year is 
also given by C. C. Mellor in his life of John H. Mellor, 78, and in the introduction to his 
“Copies of Newspaper Articles,” 3. 

'4 Pittsburgh Daily Gazette and Advertiser, October 22, 1846. 

'§ John C. Freund, “H. Kleber and Brother,” editorial, Music Trade Review, May 3, 
1879. 

16 Daily Post, November 14, 1875, February 21, 1897; Musical Forecast, July, 1936; 
C. C. Mellor, Scrapbook, 3:4, and “Copies of Newspaper Articles,” 5-27; Pittsburgh news- 
fapers, March 12-28, 1850. 

7 So far as is known, no entire issue of this newspaper exists today, and even its name 


hat been almost forgotten. It was called the Pittsburgh Evening Tribune and Express. 
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very much, and Henry and Augustus determined to avenge themselves, 
Each procured a cowhide whip and waited for an opportunity to use it 
upon Schaad. Henry met Schaad at the corner of Fourth and Wood 
Streets on March 19 and struck him several times; and on the same day, 
but without knowing of the former attack, Augustus met him on Market 
Street and struck him again. Henry and Augustus were both arrested the 
same day, and later were fined one hundred dollars each by Judge Mc- 
Clure. Schaad, we should say, later became librarian of the Young Men’s 
Library and Mechanics Institute'® which eventually became the Pitts 
burgh Library. 

In 1853, Henry Kleber became an active member of the Pittsburgh 
Philharmonic Society, a large and ambitious organization founded in 
1852, and for a time he served as its accompanist. In 1853, also, he be- 
came organist in the Third Presbyterian Church on Third Street.'? In 
1854, he and Stephen Collins Foster were the foremost composers in 
Pittsburgh. The two men must have come to know each other very well 
during the first half of the 1850’s. In these years both produced some of 
their most popular compositions, each dedicated a polka to the other, and 
both wrote music for the poems of a fellow-townsman, Charles P. 
Shiras.*° During these years, also, the only translation of a foreign-lan- 
guage lyric by Stephen Collins Foster was published with music arranged 
by “H.K.” The biographer of Foster, John Tasker Howard, says that 
the “H.K.” undoubtedly meant Henry Kleber.*! 

Henry Kleber was ten years older than Stephen Collins Foster (born 
July 4, 1826), and although the world-famous composer may have 
needed no aid in creating his melodies, he seems to have respected the 


opinions of Kleber in preparing his manuscripts for publication. The 


wording of Old Folks at Home is said to have been changed slightly 


18 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, January 12, 1854. 

19 Minutes of the Pittsburgh Philharmonic Society, March 1, 1853; Daily Pittsburgh 
Gazette, June 19, 1854; Daily Post, June 1g, 1854; Pittsburgh Leader, September 16, 
1888; Frank J. Kleber, letter, November 20, 1941; Musical Forecast, July, 1936. 

20 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, July 13, 1851, and issues 1852-1854, especially August 7 
and September 13, 1852, November 7, 1853; Daily Post, May 21, 1850, and issues 1852- 
1854; Howard, Stephen Foster, chap. 8, app. 2. In this period Kleber produced the Rain 
bow Schottische, Coral Scottische, Hamburg Polka, Moonlight Mazurka, and others that 
had a wide sale, especially in later years; from Foster came Old Folks at Home, Massa’s 
in de Cold Ground, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Dog Tray, Jeanie with the Light Brown 
Hair, and others. 

21 Pages 189, 398. 
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through Mr. Kleber’s advice, and Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing appears to have received Kleber’s suggestions. It is highly probable 
that in the Kleber store on Third Street Henry Kleber played and sang 
with Foster many of the latter’s earlier compositions before they were 
sent to the publisher.** 

In the summer of 1855, Augustus Kleber entered the Kleber firm as 
apartner. The firm then became H. Kleber and Brother, and its location 
was changed to 53 Fifth Street. The following year, the firm acquired 
the sole agency in Pittsburgh for the Steinway piano and introduced that 
instrument to this city. Henry Kleber boasted in later years that he had 


brought the first piano of this make over the mountains in a covered 


wagon. The first public use of a Steinway piano in the city seems to have 
been at a concert of Henry Kleber and Giamboni in Lafayette Hall on 
December 30, 1856. The Steinway agency was to prove very lucrative 
for the Kleber brothers.*3 

In 1864, the Kleber firm purchased a store on Wood Street, just above 
Fifth Street, on property now occupied by the Farmers Deposit National 
Bank. In the same year Henry Kleber directed the music and sang at the 
funeral service of his old friend Stephen Collins Foster in ‘Trinity Episco- 
pal Church.*4 

Most of Henry Kleber’s time after 1864 was occupied with affairs re- 
lated to his music store. He no longer taught, but he still attempted com- 
position. However, although some of his compositions attained a wide sale 
and popularity in subsequent years, they were principally those which had 
been written and first published about 1852. Two of the most popular of 
these were compositions for the piano, entitled the Rainbow Schottische 
and the Coral Schottische. Both attained a wide sale in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

In 1867, Henry Kleber directed the first performance in Pittsburgh of 
Gounod’s Messe Solonelle, at the Cloister in Mt. Washington.** He and 
his brother Augustus were the tenors, and his wife, the former Christiane 
Manns, presided at the organ. We should say, also, that Mrs. Henry 
Kleber was likewise a composer, and some of her compositions are still in 


42 Musical Forecast, July, 1936; Howard, Stephen Foster, 107, 251n, 252. 

23 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, June 14, 1855, December 10, 1856; Musical Forecast, 
July, 1936. 

24 Mellor, “Copies of Newspaper Articles,” 3; Howard, Stephen Foster, 344; Morrison 
Foster, My Brother Stephen, 54 (Indianapolis, 1932). 


25 Pittsburgh Dispatch, August 12, 1900. 
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existence. Henry Kleber is said to have been one of the founders of the 
well-known Gounod Club in 1872, of the Troubadours in 1874, and 
one of the key-men of the Mozart Club in 1878. The Mozart Club con- 
tinued to give concerts for over forty years, or until 1919. He served for 
many years as music critic on the old Pittsburgh Commercial. He was re- 
sponsible for bringing to Pittsburgh some of the leading musical artists of 
his day, and he served as host to many visiting musicians because of his 
musical interest and because of his ability to speak four languages.”° 

In his lifetime, Henry Kleber produced some 180 musical compositions 


and arrangements. A number of his compositions may be seen in the pos- 


session of his nephew, Frank J. Kleber, in Saxonburg, Pennsylvania. 
Among his compositions was at least one symphony, and a few of his 
manuscripts, or copies of them, are still in existence in various places. 

As a composer he confined himself largely to light dance music. Asa 
vocalist he seems to have specialized in a Donizetti-Bellini style, but he is 
said to have sung quite well. Throughout his last years, he was always 
interested and helpful in the musical affairs of both Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny, and he continued his music store until his death. However, after 
about 1890, he left his interests in the store largely in the hands of his 
sons. His brother, Augustus Kleber, died in 1887, but Henry, it was said 
in 1891, still bore his years so gracefully that their weight was impercep- 
tible to the closest friend. However, six years later, on February 20, 
1897, Henry Kleber, already having lost his wife in death, passed away 
at his home, 183 Sandusky Street, Allegheny, leaving the Kleber reputa- 
tion and business to the hands of his sons and the sons of his brother, 
Augustus.?7 The firm was continued until its liquidation about twenty- 
seven years ago. 


26 Musical Forecast, July, 1936; Frank J. Kleber, letter, November 20, 1941. It is 
sometimes assumed that the Mozart Club lasted but forty years, or until 1918. However, 
the author has in his possession a program of the “Messiah” concert of the club given on 
January 21, 1919, in its “Forty-first Season.” 

27 Frank J. Kleber to the author, April 21, 1942; Musical Courier, February 11, 1891; 
Daily Post, February 21, 1897. 





PITTSBURGH, THE HUB OF WESTERN 
COMMERCE, 1800-1850" 


CATHERINE E. REISER 


pagent fortunately located, aided by a rapidly growing mar- 


ket, and surrounded by natural resources which could be manufac- 
tured into articles in great demand, faced a commercial development 
with almost limitless possibilities in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Today, Pittsburgh belongs primarily to Pennsylvania and to the 
East, but prior to 1850 the city was more united to the Mississippi Valley 
and benefited substantially by the connection.* A huge local commerce 
extended throughout the valley and Pittsburgh’s manufactured products 
were in demand throughout the West, because they were cheaper than 
eastern goods. The Appalachian Mountains, which so effectively sepa- 
rated Pittsburgh from the seaboard, were really a blessing in disguise, be- 
cause the city’s manufacturing development would have been seriously 
retarded had not the mountains acted as a sort of protective tariff. 

By 1800 Pittsburgh had 63 shops, including 23 general stores, six 
shoe shops, four bakeries, and four hat shops.} The general stores hand- 
led a great variety of goods and were usually connected with Philadel- 
phia firms. But local manufacturing had already begun and in 1802 
Zadok Cramer, one of the earliest advocates of home industry, made the 
following report: 


In the town of Pittsburgh there is one extensive brewery; in its vicinity, 
there are two glass works, the third for the finer kind of 
extensive paper mill, several oil mills, fulling mills, powder works, iron works, 


salt works, saw and grist mills, boat yards. ... 


glass in erecting; one 


Such, fellow citizens, is your spirit of enterprise. Your manufacturies are 
going up around you as the weeds growth in a rich garden. Your exertions can- 
not be too much applauded. And, though Europeans may be jealous of your 


'Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on its annua! 
“University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 26, 1942. Dr. Reiser is a teacher in the Westmont- 
Upper Yoder High School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and her article is based on her studies 
as a candidate for the doctors degree at the University of Pittsburgh.—Ed. 

2 Edward Channing, History of the United States, 5:80 (New York, 1932). 

3 Howard C. Douds, “Merchants and Merchandising in Pittsburgh, 1759-1800,” 29 


(Master’s Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1936). 
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covering the seas with your Allegheny and Monongahela ships of war, they 
will do you the justice to admire your adventurous dispositions exhibited in so 
new a country.4 

Although from this summary, manufacturing may seem to have been 
insignificant, a beginning at least, had been made. Pittsburgh started to 
manufacture out of sheer necessity, first, because it was isolated from 
eastern markets by the mountains; and second, because, like any other 
frontier post, it was poverty ridden, money was extremely scarce, and 
even money for taxes was hard to raise.° 

Self-sufficiency was a necessity and not an inherent virtue. In this sim- 
ple frontier society where the population was limited, existence was the 
primary object and class distinctions were very slight. But as the starving 
period passed, society became more complex and its wants increased. 
Pittsburgh, having passed the hand-to-mouth stage of existence, began to 


have a surplus to send to market. Had the East been accessible, Pitts- 


burgh’s history would probably have been just another epoch in the ex- 


pansion of the Philedalphia market. Instead, Pittsburgh had a develop- 
ment of its own, and for some time afterward, it considered Philadelphia 
as a rival rather than an established fountainhead.® The isolation which 
had been a disadvantage during the period of settlement proved to be a 
valuable incentive to economic independence. Not that complete inde- 
pendence was ever desirable, but Pittsburgh was at least relieved from 
the sort of binding dependence that stifles and delays, and in the end de- 
stroys local industrial development. In other words, Pittsburgh was ready 
and eager for a place in the developing economic scheme. In a little over 
fifty years it had grown from a mere military post to a good-sized town; 
the frontier had moved West; and Pittsburgh was sufficiently strong to 
have well-defined economic aspirations of its own. 

Along the banks of the Monongahela were deposited increasingly large 
quantities of products for shipment down the Ohio Valley, and after the 
invention of the steamboat more and more products were sent up the 
same route for sale or re-export to the East. On the north side of the 
town products of the Allegheny Valley, and after 1834 products of the 
Pennsylvania State System, were received. Heavily laden wagons from 

4 Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Almanack for the Year 1802. 

$ John Habermehl, Life on the Western Rivers, 5 (Pittsburgh, 1901). 

6Cramer, Almanack, 1802; Commonwealih (Pittsburgh), September 18, December 11 


1805. 
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the East and from the West congregated on Liberty Street and made 
that district famous as a center of trade. From all angles, roads led into 
Pittsburgh, and goods of the region changed hands there. The entire 
area of Western Pennsylvania depended upon it for commercial facilities 


and trade goods. ‘The early Pittsburghers were not slow to grasp the op- 


portunities offered. The more industrious and enterprising citizens built 


up fortunes for themselves and at the same time made Pittsburgh an in- 
dustrial and commercial center of enviable reputation. 

Commercial procedure in 1800 was decidedly different from that of 
today. Strangely enough, the general retailing process did not change 
radically before 1850. The volume of business grew, but methods did not 
change until large-scale production and improved transportation made 
business a national instead of a local concern. Big deals were accom- 
plished prior to 1850, it is true, markets were cornered and goods were 
bought and sold, but the speed, efficiency, and size that characterize the 
business world today were unknown. Business was small, restricted, inti- 
mate, and encumbered by numerous handicaps that were accepted as or- 
dinary routine. 

The entire process of buying and selling was not only extremely per- 
sonal in those days before the telephone and the telegraph, but also was so 
closely interwoven with production that the two operations were in- 
separable. A large part of the independent local retailing originated in 
small “‘manufactories” where the producers sold their articles directly to 
consumers. Business had not as yet become standardized and goods were 
made to suit the taste of the consumer. Pittsburgh in 1802 boasted of 46 
different classes of master tradesmen. These master craftsmen, totaling 
163, offered to their customers a variety of products such as shoes, boots, 
trunks, brushes, cabinets, chairs, candles, clocks, watches, cloth, guns, 
hats, pottery, glass, nails, pumps, saddles, wagons, coaches, scythes, 
sickles, and other tools. In addition to these small factories and shops, 
there were 30 mercantile stores, 27 taverns, two printing offices, and one 
book and stationery store. No information is given as to what the mercan- 
tile store sold, but the newspaper advertisements give the impression that 
they handled primarily the products of eastern manufacturers. James 
McDowell announced to the public that he had just received a “fresh as- 
sortment of Dry Goods, Groceries, Queensware, Glass and Hardware” 


which he would sell for cash or country products. Joseph McClurg of- 
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fered store goods from Baltimore and Philadelphia either “‘wholesale or 


retail for cash or approved produce.” Thus, the merchants might be di- 


vided into two distinct classes; first those who were retailers, or shop- 


keepers, dealing primarily in eastern merchandise; and second, the small 
merchant-manufacturer who made a certain type of product and sold it 
directly. Both classes were important factors in Pittsburgh commercial 
history; both helped to make Pittsburgh a great commercial center, but 
the merchant-manufacturers were the more significant factors. 

The importance and magnitude of commerce in Pittsburgh may be 
illustrated from a study of Riddle’s Pittsburgh Directory for 1815, 
which listed the names of 1,314 heads of families and wage earners who 
made a living in Pittsburgh. Of these only 18 appeared without indication 
of occupation, and 16 others were listed as ““Gentlemen.”* Many of the 
“Gentlemen” were men who had been engaged in trade and had retired 
or relinguished their businesses to their sons. Professional men numbered 
82,’ and the remainder of the inhabitants were engaged either in com- 
merce or in a combination of manufacturing and commerce. 

Riddle listed 93 merchants, 17 commission merchants, 21  store- 
keepers, and two “traders” as doing business in Pittsburgh proper. The 
nature of their enterprises was not disclosed, but apparently they were 
general stores which sold both retail and wholesale. Specialty shops were 
not so numerous as the general stores; the largest group of these were 
the grocery and liquor stores, of which there were 20. Groceries and 
liquors were usually combined and only four shops specialized in liquor 
alone. Other types of specialty stores were the bakeries and confectionery 
shops, of which there were nine; two additional shops sold confectionery 
only. Special commodities were sold also by six lumber merchants, 21 


7 James M. Riddle, comp. and pub., The Pittsburgh Directory for 1815, Containing the 
Names, Professions and Residence of the Heads of Families and Persons in Business in 
the Borough of Pittsburgh, with an Appendix Containing a Variety of Useful Information 
(Pittsburgh, 1815). John Taylor’s The Honest Man’s Extra Almanac, published in 1813, 
listed 141 names of merchants, manufacturers, and professional men, but Riddle’s is the 
first complete list. 

8 The “Gentlemen” were as follows: James Adams, Abner Barker, Joseph Barker, James 
R. Butler, Thomas Cromwell, William Graham, Alexander Hill, Nathaniel Irish, John 
Irwin, Joseph McClurg, Robert Simpson, Robert Spencer, Samuel Stirling, Adamson Tan- 
nehill, Samuel Thompson, and William Wusthoff. One “gentlewoman” was also listed— 
“Catherine Wilkins, widow.” 

9 Professional men included 12 lawyers, 8 physicians, 37 government employees, 20 


teachers and ministers, 4 bankers, and one architect. 
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butchers, three shoe merchants, four milliners, and three druggists. Prob- 
ably the unique commercial enterprise at this period was that of selling 
water. Riddle listed five water carters in 1815, and evidently the busi- 
ness, unlike many others, was a full-time job.'® The total number of resi- 
dents who made their livelihood exclusively by selling products was 255, 
and the list included all grades of business enterprise from Anchutz, 
Rahm and Co., commission merchants, to Richard Freeman, “water 
carter.” 

Riddle listed 706 individuals as being engaged in some phase of manu- 
facturing or form of craftsmanship. The largest group were the black- 
smiths who totaled 35; boot and shoemakers comprised the second larg- 
est group.'' The number of weavers was 23, one of whom specialized as 


a “shawl weaver.” Twenty-one ‘ 


‘nailors” were listed, the majority of 
whom were probably employed by J. Whiting and Company or its rival, 
M’Donnell, Brown and Company, instead of being in business for them- 
selves. The city was also well supplied with tailors and dressmakers. Rid- 
dle listed 27 tailors, of whom six were described as “merchant taylors”; 
25 seamstresses and sewers; and two mantua makers, Three of the “tay- 
lors” even had shops separated from their dwellings; which was unusual 


because tailoring was well adapted to home production. 


Seemingly every one in Pittsburgh who could make something or per- 


form a service hung out a shingle and looked for customers.'* A shop in 
the yard or the front part of the house was adequate space for the ma- 
jority of enterprises. Of the 35 blacksmiths in Pittsburgh in 1815 only 


four maintained shops not on the same premises as their dwellings; six of 


10 With each of several hundred names were listed two occupations, and the combinations 
were often so decidedly different that one wonders about the results. For examples: John 
Baird, “taylor and porter bottler”; Joseph Brittingham, “nailor and violin maker”; Samuel 
Crow, “tanner and grocer”; William Earl, “carpenter, bellows maker and chandler”; 
Oliver English, “machinery and blue dyer”; and ‘Thomas Carter, “merchant and cordial 
distiller.” 

1! Boot and shoemakers totaled 23, not including the 21 classified only as shoemakers; 
if the two were combined their number would exceed that of the blacksmiths. 

124 surprisingly large number of women were listed as having occupations. Of 64 
widows only one was listed as a “gentlewoman,” and 21 were credited with some kind of 
xcupation. Single “females” listed as having occupations numbered §3. The majority of 
the two classes were listed as seamstresses or sewers (25), washers(19), boarding-house 
keepers (12), storekeepers (6), milliners (4), and spinners and dyers (4). One woman was 
listed as a sausage maker, another a glover, one a soap boiler, and Mrs. Mary Mercer, 


widow, was keeper of the jail! No record was made of a married woman being in business. 
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the 20 boot and shoemakers had separate establishments; three of the 
eight tanners; one of the nine bakeries; one of the three druggists; and 
one of the two hairdressers. None of the storekeepers had a separate es- 
tablishment; only seven of the 85 merchants and three of the 17 com- 
mission merchants had separate business establishments. Business had be- 
come separated to a greater extent among the so-called heavy industries 
which needed a large amount of machinery. The iron mills, foundries, 
steam-engine factories, and glass houses required space and specialized 
equipments, which did not conform to the pattern of domestic manu- 
facturing." 

The large majority of the less complicated manufactories continued to 
work in a part of the home and under the conditions best suited to them, 
Consequently, many more people were in business for themselves. The 
Triangle was filled with shops of all types and sizes. Signs informed the 
public where a particular shop or factory was located, although the signs 
themselves were more picturesque than informative. Strangers on their 
first trip to Pittsburgh must have been greatly confused, especially after 
the population had increased; but the situation remained the same until 
the 1830’s when house numbers were introduced. No particular street 
had a monopoly of business houses, although the larger and earlier es- 
tablished merchants were located in close proximity to the Point. As the 
town expanded, business became more and more segregated, and by 
1835 Penn Street was considered the residential section, although resi- 
dences were not by any means excluded from the Triangle'*. Through- 
out the period from 1800 to 1850, the small shopkeepers flourished. The 
manufacturers were the first to grow full-sized, and they gradually de- 
serted the retailing field. Pittsburghers meantime were doing a vast local 
business at the public market houses, of which there were three as early 
as 1800. Here the farmers of the surrounding country brought their 
products to sell, in order that they might get cash to buy Pittsburgh store 
goods.'$ 


13 See Council’s Report on Manufacturing for 1815, in Pittsburgh Gazette, January 1, 


1520. 
14 Ellen Blythe to John C. Green, June 9, 1835, in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
15 It was announced in the Pittsburgh Gazette of October 4, 1794, that two fairs would 
be held each year now that Pittsburgh had become a borough. They were to last two days 
each and were scheduled for June 4 and October 27. The public square was designated as 
the place and all kinds of merchandise and animals were to be sold. Such a fair was an- 
nounced for October 27 that year, but no further mention of it appears, and apparently the 


custom was inaugurated the following June. 
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The Monongahela and Allegheny wharves were also busy markets, 
and goods were sold directly from the boats at a slightly lower price. 
Flour and salt were items frequently exchanged at these places and the 
prices quoted were about twenty-five cents lower than the wholesale 
prices current.’® During the navigable season boats of all types and sizes 
were constantly loading or unloading. Goods were landed pell-mell on 
the banks and piled high waiting to be carted away; Pittsburgh goods 
were also waiting to be put aboard. Merchants argued with ship cap- 
tains over freight rates and berated the captains for delays in pushing 
off.'7 Steamboat runners, keeping an eye on prospective customers, vied 
with one another for trade. The wharf, like Pittsburgh’s streets and 
alleys, was in dire need of paving and grading. The boats found landing 
satisfactory, but the drays and carts found the waterfront a difficult road. 
Traffic became entangled as business increased and men, horses, and 
merchandise seemed hoplessly involved in the rush. During low water in 
1818 thirty vessels were lying at the wharf, loaded with three million 
dollars worth of goods."* The Advocate described the Monongahela 
wharf during another rush season: 

16 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, April 7, 1836. The same newspaper reported on October 6, 
1844, that commission merchants in St. Louis were circulating a paper for signatures of 
persons who would agree not to patronize boats which brought merchandise to sell on the 
wharf. The Pittsburgh editor remarked that the same situation existed there, especially in 
the salt trade, and he concluded that the practice should be stopped because “the legitimate 


business of all common carriers is indisputably confined to the conveyance of freight, and 
»”» 


dealing in any article is clearly an aggression on the rights of merchants. 
17 Ellen H. Blythe to John C. Green, July 22, 1834. One of the most irritating prob- 





lems of the merchants was the lack of boat schedules. Captains would promise to start at a 
specified time, and then refuse to leave if their boats were not filled. Of them Mrs. Blythe 
wrote: “They stop frequently to receive fuel and other necessaries, or to take in freight. 
This is a provoking part of the business, for the delays are often long and yet the captains 
will flatter the passengers constantly with the hope of getting off in a few minutes. When 
we went down we stopped at Steubensville, where my husband begged the captain to allow 
him 1§ minutes to see his sister Jane, who was within a few yards of the landing. The 
captain refused, on the plea that he must pass some miles below Wheeling that night. He 
proceeded to Wheeling, 25 miles from Steubensville, and there, notwithstanding his re- 
peated promises and the solicitations of the passengers, he lay for 20 hours. We left his 
for one more accommodating; but with him we touched the bottom very frequently, and 
at last had the pleasure of striking a bar, on which we lay for ten hours when within 30 
miles of our destination, and we had no way to better our conditions.” Said the Daily 
Pittsburgh Gazette on January 31, 1835: “It has been a sore grievance to travellers on 
the western waters, that there was no dependence to be placed upon any assurance that 
steamboats would start at any particular hour. The commencement of a daily line will at 
once remove this source of annoyance.” 


18 Pittsburgh Gazette, December 11, 1818. 
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The wharves present one of the most animated scenes we have witnessed in 
a long time. Twenty steamboats lie at the landing taking in cargo for Louis 
ville, St. Louis, Nashville, New Orleans and “intermediate ports” as the phrase 
goes. The whole of our broad levee, from the bridge to Ferry Street, is closely 
dotted with drays and wagons, hurrying to the margin of the river from every 
point of access, burdened with the valuable products of our factories or with 
Eastern goods. Some half a dozen of the steamers are puffing away ready to 
start. The margin of the wharf is absolutely covered to the height of a man 
with freight in all its varieties, while higher up on the footwalks and streets the 
fronts of the great forwarding houses are blocked by piles of boxes, bales and 
barrels in beautiful disorder. Shippers, porters, draymen and steamboat clerks 
blend their hurried voices at once—once is actually deafened with their cheerful 
din and rush of business. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of our 
manufactures from the fact that the larger iron houses have 800, some 1,000 
and some as high as 1,200 tons each of iron and nails ready for shipment to 
the West.'Y 


An attempt was made by the city councils to eliminate the confusion at 
the wharf by the ordinance of January 7, 1825. A wharfmaster was ap- 
pointed to direct traffic, and landing places were designated for different 
types of boats. The ordinance also specified that fees collected by the 
wharfmaster were to be used for the improvement of the city’s public 
landing places.*® ‘Thus, guaranteed a source of income, the wharf was 
gradually improved. 

Many of the goods that arrived at the Pittsburgh wharves and mar- 
kets, however, were not accompanied by their owners or destined for the 
shelves of a specific retail store. The practice of sending goods to a mar- 
ket to be sold by a person who specialized in selling became more and 
more common, especially as business increased. “The commission mer- 
chant was one of the most important pillars of a commercial town, and 
upon him rested the responsibility of building up the town’s reputation for 
integrity and honest dealing. Probably the first local commission mer- 
chant was Thomas Cromwell, who, on October 19, 1805, informed his 
“friends” that he had opened a warehouse on the bank of the Mononga- 
hela River, at the “mouth” of Wood Street, and that he was ready to 
receive goods. Ten years later there were 17 commission merchants, 


three of whom were glorified by title of company. By 1833 the city sup- 


ported 60 to 8o large wholesale establishments, successors of the commis- 


sion merchants.” 


19 Daily Advocate and Advertiser (Pittsburgh), May 18, 1838. 

20 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 4, 1825. 

21 Commonwealth, October 19, 1805; Riddle, Directory of 1815; Ebensburg Sky, Octo- 
ber, 24, 1833. The 85 “merchants” listed by Riddle probably were also willing to do a 


commission if the occasion demanded. 
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Pittsburghers generally were concerned with business, and the local 


papers showed the town’s importance as a commercial center. The 


Gazette carried a regular column devoted to steamboat news. This serv- 
ice appeared for the first time on August 18, 1818, and the columns con- 
tained the dates of arrival and departure of boats and incidental infor- 
mation pertaining to the state of river navigation. Market reports, also, 
were given considerable space, and became increasingly more complete 
year after year. Today these reports tell the magnificent story of Pitts- 
burgh’s commercial development. In 1801, fewer than 20 articles were 
listed for sale and these were all farm products except flour, the only 
manufactured item included. By 1815, the market reports consisted of a 
completely new list of articles, and the only products common to both 
lists were flour and butter. Another significant change was that the 
prices quoted were specifically designated “Wholesale Prices Current,” 
which indicated that business was being conducted on a larger scale. 

Thus by 1850 Pittsburgh’s commerce had recovered from its growing 
pains and was well established. The city offered commercial opportunities 
and services comparable to those available to merchants on the seaboard. 
The “hit or miss” element had been greatly reduced, and business was 
conducted on a more even keel. 

Compared with present conditions, pre-1850 merchandising seems to 
have been crude and wasteful. Business methods, however, were adapted 
to the needs of the times; they were adequate to meet the demands then 
made by industry and trade, and improvements followed slowly upon the 
heels of industrial growth. Merchandising, on the whole, did not change 
radically until after large-scale production, unionism, and government 
regulation forced an alteration. As transportation improved, as manu- 
facturing developed, and as immigration extended beyond the Ohio 
Basin, the Pittsburgh exports increased the trade area beyond the range 
of personal contact. Pittsburgh was surging forward as a commercial city 
throughout the period; business was beginning to specialize and to 
achieve a certain measure of orderly procedure. 

During the half-century the city had grown from a small isolated 
town of 2,400 people to a manufacturing and commercial center with a 
population of 46,001.** Furthermore, by 1850 Pittsburgh was solidly 
established as the Iron City, and its economic activity was completely 
dominated by the fabrication of iron products. It was now able to supply 


iron products of all descriptions and sizes from steam engines to tacks. 


22 United States Census, 1850. 
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It also manufactured wire, rope, tin and copper products, leather prod- 


ucts of all types, a great variety of wood products, snuff, cigars, and 
liquor. Fahnestock valued “manufacturing and other business” at not less 
than fifty million dollars.?3 

Every turn of the factory machine, every stroke of the hammer 
strengthened Pittsburgh’s commerce, and, year by year, as more goods 
were produced the trade area was aided immeasurably by the improve- 
ment of the channels of trade. Each decade further broke down Pitts- 
burgh’s isolation, through mechanical improvements in transportation; 
each decade emphasized the importance of its favorable location. Pitts. 
burgh, the City of Three Rivers, one-time Gateway to the West, was by 
1850 naturally approached from all angles and securely linked with the 
financial and commercial nerve centers of the East. Improved rivers, 
roads, canals, railroads, and the telegraph had made Pittsburgh the cen- 
ter of a commercial wheel. 

Improved channels of transportation radiating from Pittsburgh of- 
fered a wide choice of markets. The mighty Ohio River continued to 
carry off increasingly large amounts of manufactured products, not only 
to New Orleans, but to many parts of the rapidly growing West. As the 
immigrants pushed farther and farther westward, Pittsburgh merchants 
supplied them with iron products and manufactured goods. In addition to 
providing the West, Pittsburgh found the internal trade of the Mississippi 
Valley increasing, because the South was specializing in cotton culture,” 
and the rivers facilitated exchange of the products of the two regions. 
Pittsburgh’s surplus products were now in demand at New Orleans, 
Memphis, and Natchez; no longer was she faced with competition from 
other argicultural communities. River trade had expanded beyond the 
wildest hopes of the merchants of the 1800 era. Consequently, freight 
rates were cheaper and western producers found the Pittsburgh markets 
satisfactory. Likewise, by 1850 the physical difficulties of river transporta- 
tion had been considerably reduced, although much remained to be done. 

Just as the Ohio River had become a better trade channel by 1850, so 
did the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers show improvements. The 
Monongahela and its principal tributary, the Youghiogheny, had both 

23 Fahnestock’s Pittsburgh Directory, for 1850, 118 (Pittsburgh, 1850). 


24 R. B. Way, “The Commerce of the Lower Mississippi in the Period, 1830-1860,” in 


American Historical Association, Annual Reports, 1916-1917, 66. 
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been slackwatered, and the coal and iron trades were greatly aided by 
this improvement. The Monongahela Valley was thus a complement of 
Pittsburgh. ‘The same was true for the Allegheny, where trade had also 
expanded and enlarged during the fifty-year span. ‘The Allegheny River 
and the Erie-Waterford Turnpike had made possible a satisfactory Lake 
connection for Pittsburgh. ‘This channel was another evidence of Pitts- 
burgh’s enlarging trade area. 

Rivers were not the only trade arteries which had been improved by 
1850. Pittsburgh’s eastern connections had also undergone a complete 
change. “he Pennsylvania State System had considerably reduced the 
freight rates and time between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, and although 
the System was out-moded soon after 1850, its beneficial effects for 
Pittsburgh should not be belittled. The Pennsylvania State System had 
contributed effectively to the breaking down of the trade barriers be- 
tween Pittsburgh and the East. When Pittsburghers became aware that 
the Pennsylvania System was no longer an adequate trade channel, they 
began to campaign vigorously for railroad connections. After a bitter 
fight, Pittsburgh was guaranteed such a connection in 1846 when a 
charter was granted to the Pennsylvania Railroad. Through trains did 
not arrive in Pittsburgh until 1852, but the road was assured at the turn 
of the mid-century mark. 

Along with these major trade arteries were numerous feeders radiat- 
ing from the trunk lines. Local roads were improved, new roads were 
opened, and all served to strengthen Pittsburgh as well as benefit their 
own localities. Pittsburgh was more than ever the hub of the wheel, and 
the spokes were considerably strengthened by 1850. Each factor had 
worked mutually in strengthening the other; both were responsible for 
the results. Neither factor, unaided, could work successfully. Manufac- 
turing and commercial facilities were necessary before a substantial trade 
could take place; the hub had to be strong to support the wheel. ‘Trade 


arteries were essential if commerce were to flourish; the spokes had to be 


adequate to carry the weight of the burden. At mid-century Pittsburgh 


manufacturers were established and the improvement of channels of 
trade had kept pace with the development in manufacturing. 

Thus by 1850 Pittsburgh was a commercial emporium with no apolo- 
gies to make to the East or to the West. Its importance is illustrated by 


the increased number and variety of stores. The general store of 1800 
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had disappeared although the modern department store had not yet ar- 
rived. A large number of these stores were definitely classified as en- 
gaged in either wholesale or retail trade, ‘The dividing line was not ab- 
solute, but the tendency toward specialization and large-scale organiza- 
tion is evident. In 1850 Pittsburgh’s business directory listed 33 whole- 
sale grocers, commission and produce dealers; nine wholesale grocers 
and dealers in liquors; and four wholesale dry goods merchants. These 
46 establishments were definitely wholesale. The process was further de- 
veloped by the iron manufacturers who had warehouses in the Triangle 
or specifically designated commission agents who handled their retailing, 
Probably a still more important change to be noted in the 1850 stores 
was the improvement in quality and size of their stocks. Goods of all de- 
scriptions, grades, and sizes were now offered for sale, and instead of a 
few bolts of cloth, a few barrels of sugar and coffee and a thin scattering 
of household goods, the shelves of Pittsburgh stores were loaded to capa- 
city. The merchants carried eastern goods as well as local products. A. 
A. Mason and Company, wholesale dry goods merchants, advertised a 
“Great Arrival of New Goods,”*5 among which were: 
105 dozen French Wrought Collars and Caps 
16 pieces rich Dress Silk 
100 pieces Alpacas, from 20 to 50 cents per yard 
5 cases De Laines, from 10 to 25 cents per yard 
25 cases Merrimac Prints, all styles 
5 cases Mourning Prints, from 10 to 12% cents per yard 
10 cases Checks, from 10 to 14 cents per yard 
5 cases Ginghams, good styles, at 12 cents 
Also Sheeting, Shirting and Housekeeping Goods in great variety—all of 

which will be offered at extremely low prices. 
A later advertisement by the same company throws additional light on 


the merchandising process in 1850: 


Semi-Annual Sale of Dry Goods. At the One Price Store of A. A. Mason 
and Company will commence on New Years Day, 1850, and continue through 
the month of January during which time the whole of their immense estab- 
lishment (including all their Wholesale Rooms) will be thrown open for Re- 
tail trade and their entire wholesale stock will be offered at retail on this occa- 
sion, at fully one fourth less than usual prices. The Shawl Salon [sic] con- 
tains more than three thousand Shawls, comprising every description of Long 


25 Daily Morning Post (Pittsburgh), January 12, 1850. 
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and Square Wool Shawls, Cashmere, Broche &c. Also Vizettes, Cloaks, Man- 
tillas, Sacks &c. at an immense reduction from usual prices. 

Dress and Cloak Goods—their stocks comprising more than one thousand 
pieces, Thibet cloths, Merinos, Paramettas, Alpacas, Lyonese Cloths, Opera 
and Pelisse do. will be sold from 20 to 40 per cent, less than usual prices, also 
300 pieces rich, plain, and fig’d Silks, reduced 30 per cent. 

20 Cases Cashmeres and De Laines, entire new styles, also, White Goods, 
Mourning do., Embroideries, Laces, Ribbons, Gloves and Hosiery, Trim- 
mings, &c. 

20 Cases Flannels; 70 cases new style Calicoes; 70 bales Ticking; 60 cases 
Bleached Muslins; 100 bales Brown Muslins. Also Cloths, Cassemeres, Jeans, 
Cassinets, &c., at extremely low prices together with an immense variety of 
other goods making an assortment one of the most extensive in the country— 
all of which have been marked down at much lower prices than their extensive 
annual sale in January last. 

They invite an early call, as many of their choicest Goods will soon be sold. 
The lowest price named first.?® 

Silks, opera cloaks, mantillas, trimmings, laces, ribbons, and vizettes 
were for sale at “one price” and “the lowest price named first” at a semi- 
annual sale! Strange shop-talk for a community brought up on “country 
produce taken in exchange” for such and such an article, and a promise 
f liberal credit. Equally modern innovations were the advertisements of 
ready-made clothing, and the frequently appearing “one price cash sys- 
tem.” Advertisements were also becoming more detailed, spectacular, 
and informative. 

By 1850 Pittsburgh had 20 clothing stores, two of which were cor- 
porate enterprises and six were partnerships. The clothing stores had 
gradually appeared during the 1840’s, and a few establishments such as 
those of J. Boobyer, P. Delany, and William Leonard, had grown out 
of the tailoring shops.*? These merchants usually continued to make tai- 
lor-made clothes, and, in addition, they offered a new line of goods 
which had a great appeal due to their reduced price. The Pittsburgh 
ladies were not the only ones who were demanding more than a Sunday 
ilk or wool and homespun dresses for work-days. ‘The male population 
were also becoming better dressed. 

Pittsburghers were not only dressing better in 1850 but they had also 


26 Daily Morning Post, February 22, 1850. 

27 Harris?’ General Business Directory, of the Cities of Pittsburgh and Allegheny; and 
also of the Most Flourishing and Important Towns and Cities of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Western New York, Virginia, etc. (Pittsburgh, 1841). This directory listed two ready- 


made clothing stores and eight clothing merchants. 
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begun to beautify their homes. Wall paper and carpet were frequently 
advertised; piano fortes and other musical instruments were also offered 
for sale, as well as modern and antique furniture for the nouveau riche 
who lacked proper heirlooms. 

The ladies were being bombarded from all sides by tempting advertise- 
ments. By 1850 newspapers became so bold as to advestise cosmetics, but 
the appeals were subtle and cautious. Nevertheless, the ground was 
broken for later expansion, although the lady would probably have need- 
ed smelling salts to read the present-day advertisements. The advertise- 
ments in 1850 also used the present-day, over-worked, but never-failing 
health and beauty angles of approach. The Pittsburgh of that time was 
also flooded with patent medicines. If Pittsburghers bought all the reme- 
dies that were offered, they must have been constantly on the verge oj 
epidemic diseases. 

Had Zadok Cramer been living in i850 he would probably have taken 
his quill and scratched off a scathing tirade against what he termed the 
addiction of the inhabitants to foreign merchandise. He predicted in 1803 
that every hole and corner of this western land would be soon filled with 
foreign extravagances and he pleaded constantly with Pittsburghers to 
patronize their own local manufacturers. But times had changed since 
Zadok Cramer wrote and Pittsburghers could now trade on an equal 
basis with the East. Pittsburgh’s iron, coal and glass products were in de- 
mand both in the East and in the West; its stores were visited by west- 
ern merchants who needed supplies; its people had accumulated money, 
settled down, and wanted personal adornments and luxuries. During the 
half century the frontier had moved far beyond the Ohio Valley, Pitts- 
burgh merchants and industrialists had capitalized on their favorable lo- 
cation and abundant natural resources, and had joined the ranks of the 
monied and industrial East. 
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WASHINGTON COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR.’ 


MERICA and Europe in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
. covered by a ramifying network of individuals and societies 
dedicated to the advancement of social reform. One of these causes was 
that of the abolition of the slave trade and slavery. Between the anti- 
savery societies established in Philadelphia, New York, and other towns 
in America and those in London and Paris there was a constant ex- 
change of information and encouragement. All were tied together by 
correspondence and by personal visits. Copies of Clarkson’s writings, for 
example, were sent by the London abolitionists to Philadelphia; the 
Philadelphians gathered some of the data which Wilberforce used in his 
attack on the English slave trade; and Brissot de Warville, of the French 
Société des Amis des Noirs, came to America with letters of introduction 
tothe New York and Pennsylvania antislavery societies from the London 
organization.” 

In the same way the American antislavery groups communicated with 
one another. For obvious reasons the Philadelphia society—officially the 
“Pennsylvania Society for the Relief of Free Negroes and others unlaw- 
fully held in Bondage”—was in every respect first: it considered itself 
and was in fact by all considered the directing head of the movement, 
the clearing house for the propaganda of antislavery in America. Other 
American societies, like those at Wilmington, Delaware, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Newport, Rhode Island, turned to the Philadelphia group for 
encouragement, advice, and assistance; and the Philadelphians did not 
fail to bind the outlying societies to themselves and to tie them into the 


'The author is an instructor in history at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
and a candidate for the doctorate at the University of Pennsylvania—Ed. 


* The international aspect of the eighteenth century antislavery movement is interest- 


ngly treated by Michael Kraus in his “Slavery Reform in the Eighteenth Century: an 
Aspect of Transatlantic Intellectual Cooperation,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 


and Biography, 60:53-66 (January, 1936). 
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whole fabric of the national and international antislavery movement.’ 
One of the lesser American societies which maintained such relations 
with the Pennsylvania Society was the Washington Society for the Relief 
of Free Negroes and others unlawfully held in Bondage, established at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1789. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1780 for the gradual emanci- 
pation of slaves in Pennsylvania, slavery was fairly well rooted in the 
southwestern part of the state. In Washington County alone, for ex- 
ample, 155 slaveholders registered a total of 443 slaves in 1782.4 There 
were, of course, the usual cases of abuse of the blacks and, what made 
matters worse and brought them to a head, proximity to Virginia tempted 
masters to sell their Negroes illegally across the border, while the pres- 
ence of an increasing number of free blacks in Pennsylvania was bait 
which drew kidnappers into the commonwealth to carry off Negroes 
into slavery.’ One of the Negroes thus seized was John, the slave of one 
Davis, who had become free upon the passage of the act of 1780, but 
had nevertheless been sent as a slave into Virginia. Subsequently he 
escaped and took refuge in Pennsylvania, but on May 7,1788, he was 
seized and carried off again to Virginia. His case was unusual only in 
that it seems to have been the occasion for the formation of a society in 
western Pennsylvania to put an end to such violations of human rights 
and the laws of the commonwealth. 

At any rate, three days later, on May 10, Alexander Addison, a mem- 
ber of the Washington County bar, sent a statement of the facts to his 
colleague and one-time law preceptor, David Reddick, then a member 
of the Supreme Executive Council at Philadelphia. Reddick turned the 
letter and accompanying documents over to the Pennsylvania Society; 


3 The papers of the Pennsylvania Society for the Relief of Free Negroes are in the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. They will be cited here simply as “Society, Minutes” or 
“Society, Ms. Collection.” Society, Minutes, Apri! 5, 1789, Ms., Collection, 1:248, 2:37; 
Elizabeth Donnan, “Agitation against the Slave Trade in Rhode Island, 1784-1790,” in 
Persecution and Liberty: Essays in Honor of George Lincoln Burr, 481 (New York, 
1931). 

4 Boyd Crumrine, ed., History of Washington County, Pennsylvania, with Biographical 
Sketches of Many of Its Pioneers and Prominent Men, 257-262 (Philadelphia, 1882). On 
slavery and antislavery in southwestern Pennsylvania, chiefly, however, in the nineteenth 
century, see Edward M. Burns, “Slavery in Western Pennsylvania,” and Robert W. 
Brewster, “The Rise of the Antislavery Movement in Southwestern Pennsylvania,” anée, 
$:204-214 (October, 1925), 22:1-18 (March, 1939). 

5 Edward R. Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvanic, 81n (Washington, 1911). 
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the Society appointed a committee; and the committee drafted a petition 
to the Council to take such steps as were necessary to “Restore this much 
Injured Person to his Freedom . . . Procure the Offenders to be De- 
livored up to the Insulted Laws of Pennsylvania afford an Examble to 
Deter Similar Outrages in future and Exibit a Renewed Instance of 
that Tenderness to the Just Claims of Humanity which has so mutch 
Distinguished the Laws & Counsils of Pensilvania.”® 

In the confusion attending the change-over from government under 
the Articles of Confederation to government under the Constitution, 
with the consequent uncertainty concerning extradition and the rights 
and obligations of the states to one another, no action was taken in the 
case of John Davis. Meanwhile, however, certain citizens of Washington 
County, aroused by this case “and stimulated & directed by the example 


of the Pennsylvania Society,” 


organized on February 7, 1789, the 
Washington Society for the Relief of Free Negroes and others unlaw- 
fully held in Bondage. ‘The preamble of its constitution, quoting Romans 
3:29 and Terence’s Homo sum. Humani nihil a me alienum puto, set 
out its authors’ motives: freedom and humanity, the laws of God and 
their country impelled them to this course. The provisions of the consti- 
tution were not remarkable, except that the requirements for member- 
ship were less strict than in the Pennsylvania Society. ‘The Philadelphia 
people admitted no man who owned a slave, but the Washington Society 
required only “a known good character” and a reputation for having 
“the objects of the Association sincerely at heart.” In addition, every 
member was expected “‘to inform the Society of all such negroes, or other 
persons, as he may know or suspect to be unlawfully detained in servi- 
tude.””7 

This constitution was signed by eleven persons, who proceeded at once 
to elect officers. ‘Those chosen were Thomas Scott, president; David 
Reddick, vice president; Alexander Addison, secretary; Absalom Baird, 
treasurer; and Addison and David Bradford, counsellors. Other mem- 
bers were John Hoge, Andrew Swearingen, William Wallace, Samuel 
Clarke, Amos Gregg, and James McCluney. Of these eleven it has been 
possible to learn something of all but Gregg. Five were Federalists and 


§ Society, Acting Committee, Minutes, 1784-88, 6mo. 4, 18, 1788. 

7 The constitution was printed three consecutive weeks in the Pittsburgh Gazette, Febru- 
ary 14, 21, 28, 1789. The copy sent to the Pennsylvania Society is preserved in its Ms. 
Collection, 1:244. 
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three were Democrats. Scott, Reddick, Addison, and Bradford were 
lawyers; Baird had been a surgeon in the Revolutionary army; Hoge, 
who laid out the town of Washington with his brother, and Swearingen 
and Wallace were large landowners; Clarke was a merchant and Mc- 
Cluney was listed in 1796 as a storekeeper. Most were thus prominent 
local citizens and all but two or possibly three of the eleven members of 
the Society held or were to hold county, state, or federal office.* There 
seem to be no grounds to believe that they supported the cause of anti- 
slavery from other than religious convictions or liberal principles or both. 

President Scott wrote immediately to the Pennsylvania Society to in- 
form it of the formation of a new group dedicated to the cause of hu- 
manity and the enforcement of the laws of nature and of Pennsylvania 
and to request to share in the experience and information of the older and 
larger group.? The latter society, thinking “that the publication of such 
an important declaration against Slavery, would be of service to our com- 
mon cause, & not disagreeable to the authors,” directed that the constitu- 
tion be sent to the papers for publication, ordered that a letter of greeting 
be sent to the Washington Society and directed that a dozen copies each 
of Clarkson’s Essay on the Impolicy of the Slave Trade, Warville’s Ora 
tion on the establishment of an antislavery society in France, and the con- 
stitution of the Pennsylvania Society be dispatched to Washington. Thus 
rejoicing in “the progress of humanity & Justice in a distant part of Penn- 
sylvania,” the Philadelphia reformers welcomed a new star into the anti- 
slavery constellation.'® 

This cordial welcome did not blind the Washington people to certain 
definite and immediate problems. In the first place, the case of John 
Davis remained unsettled. This prosecution, which the members of the 
Washington Society had initiated and by which, indeed, the Society itself 
had been called into being, must be carried to a successful conclusion if 
the Society was to be well and respectably established in its own com- 


munity. The kidnappers had been indicted, thanks to the initiative of 

8 Crumrine, History of Washington County, passim; Alfred Creigh, History of Washing- 
ron County from Its First Settlement to the Present Time, second edition, passim (Harris- 
burg, 1871); Pennsylvania Archives, second series, 3:777-781, ninth series, 1:16, 199; 
Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 1106, 1502, 1503 (Wash- 
ington, 1928); Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, passim (Pitts 
burgh, 1938); Boyd Crumrine, The Courts of Justice, Bench and Bar of Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, 39-46, 264 (Washington, Pa., 1902). 

9 Society, Letter Book, 2:9~-11. 

10 Society, Minutes, 4 mo. 20, 1789, Letter Book, 2:11-14. Scott’s letter was printed ia 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, May 16, 1789, as from the Philadelphia papers of April 30. 
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certain persons in Washington; but as the defendants had escaped with 
John to Virginia, the Washington people were dependent on the Penn- 
ylvania Society at Philadelphia to present their plea to the governor to 
secure the return of the criminals to Pennsylvania. For more than two 
years the matter dragged on; no better suggestion seems to have been 
made by the Philadelphia group than that John should be encouraged to 
escape and return to the protection of the Pennsylvania courts. So foolish 
and helpless a proposal moved the Washington Society, through Addison, 
toan unmistakable rebuke. This induced the Pennsylvania Society to act: 
in 1791, accordingly, when the establishment of the new state and fed- 
eral constitutions promised success, the Society presented a memorial set- 
ting forth the facts, asserting “that a Crime of deeper dye is not to be 
found in the Criminal Code of this State, than that of taking a Freeman, 
& carrying off with intent to sell him, & actually selling him as a Slave,” 
and calling for the return of the Negro and of his kidnappers.'' Governor 
Mifflin accordingly did request the return of the kidnappers and their 
victim, but the governor of Virginia, to whom the request was put, raised 
objections; the federal government, though notified of the facts, was 
powerless; the case dragged on into 1792 and eventually came to 
nothing. ** 

This initial failure was doubtless reflected in the membership rolls of 
the Society. The second problem before the Washington people was to 
increase their numbers. Not only were eleven men too few to carry on 
the work of antislavery in southwestern Pennsylvania, however extensive 
their contacts and high their zeal; but some of these eleven even began 
soon to fall away. The unpopularity of the cause cooled the ardor of some 
members and made prospective members stand aloof. “We have the 
prejudice of the people, the Disapprobation of the magistrates fals records 
and corrupt officers to contend with,” one of the western antislavery 
workers wrote to James Pemberton, president of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety."3 A second cause of discouragement seems to have arisen from the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of fitting the freed Negro for his freedom. 
Ina kind of report to the Pennsylvania Society, written on December 6, 
1790, Addison wrote in unmistakable terms:"4 

'l Society, Minutes, 4mo. 30, §mo. 30, 7mo. 4, 1791. 

12 Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 6:179-181, 218-221, 222, ninth series, 1:89, 
160, 171, 325, 328. 

'3 Society, Ms. Collection, 2:173. 


'4 Society, Letter Book, 2:72-78. 
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With the best intentions, and in pursuit of the most laudable object, we 
seem to produce only practical mischief. Removing the fear of a master, the 
only restraint of which their debased and untutored minds were conscious, 
without being able to fix upon them the check of honour, the Laws or Reli- 
gion; we loose them to unprincipled licentiousness, idleness and every con- 
comitant vice... . We in freeing these unfortunate men from their human 
masters, seem to deliver them up to the controul of Satan and their own Lusts, 
and make them more the children of Hell, than before they were of misery. 


Such an opinion as this was probably not well received by the Quaker- 
dominated Pennsylvania Society, which had just instituted a program for 
the improvement of the Negroes. This opinion probably explains as wel] 
the reluctance of several Friends in near-by Fayette County to join the 
Washington Society. Although moved with a genuine concern for the 
Negroes, Samuel Larkson, James Crawford, Nathan Heald, and John 
Townsend only hesistantly and tentatively joined in the Society’s work. 
These men served the cause of antislavery well, but they insisted on 
working in their own way, corresponding directly with James Pemberton 
and the Philadelphia people; and the Washington Society did not asa 
result receive the additional strength which the association of western 
Pennsylvania Friends would have given it. 

The failure of the Pennsylvania Society in the John Davis case seems 
to have discouraged the Washington Society somewhat; while the ab- 
sence of Friends from the direction of the latter group meant the lack of 
one bridge of cordial communication between the two groups. Nonethe- 
less, the Philadelphia people maintained a solicitous, if formal, interest in 
the western group, offering it advice and encouragement as they could. 
On several occasions, for example, antislavery literature was sent up- 
state: in December, 1789, James Pemberton sent an assortment of seven- 
teen titles, most of them, as he explained, part of a shipment just received 
from London; and a year later another packet of pamphlets from Lon- 
don and Paris was dispatched to Washington.’ Again, the Philadelphians 
warned the westerners that the increasing migrations to Kentucky would 
be accompanied by an increase in the number of slaves and by the prac- 
tice of carrying off Negroes by violence.'® Finally, the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety sought the concurrence of the Washington Society in its address to 
Congress in 1790. On October 25 of that year James Pemberton, on be- 
half of the Philadelphia group, sent to all the antislavery societies in the 


15 Society, Letter Book, 2:49-52, Ms. Collection, 2:55. 
16 Society, Letter Book, 2:49-52. 
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country a circular letter suggesting that they send to it to be laid before 
Congress memorials that Congress use what powers it had to alleviate 
the horrors of the slave trade, and that, for the sake of lending weight to 
the cause, the memorials be phrased in something the same manner. The 
Washington Society forwarded such a memorial, although Addison ex- 
pressed the Society’s feeling that it was not within the power of Congress 
to act on the trade, that the Washington people did not know really what 
evils existed, and that they were not proper persons to make such an ap- 
peal.'7 

The Philadelphia reformers also maintained contacts with the Fayette 
County Quakers. Heald and Larkson thought they detected a flaw in the 
manner of recording slaves under the terms of the fifth article of the act 
of 1780 and wrote to Philadelphia to inquire whether every expression 
of the law must be complied with. They were not a little disappointed to 
receive James Pemberton’s opinion that minor variations from the ex- 
pressed form were probably valid. They sent to Philadelphia to serve the 
purposes of the Pennsylvania Society the information that probably up- 
wards of a hundred Negroes had been taken or sent to Kentucky or New 
Orleans between 1788 and 1790. Finally, lamenting that “there is 
much more to do which seems hardly likely to be Done as we have got so 
weak,” these western Pennsylvania Quakers expressed the hope that the 
Washington Society might in some way be assimilated with the Penn- 
sylvania Society, that it might share the respectability and energy which 
the act of incorporation had given to the latter group.** 

The two Societies corresponded less frequently after 1790. An excep- 
tion was a long letter from Addison, now judge of Washington County, 
to James Pemberton, dated January 1, 1793, which suggested that an 
address be presented to the legislature on behalf of a law to protect negro 
slaves or servants from masters who abused them or failed to provide for 
them. The slave or servant, he suggested, ought to be empowered to in- 
stitute suit against the master. If the master was adjudged by a jury to 
have been abusive or negligent, the slave or servant was to be sold to an- 
other, the slave or servant indicating the person to whom he wished his 
person or time transferred. Such a law, Addison felt, was simply the next 
logical step in a course which humanity pointed to and reason and experi- 
ence approved. If any should raise the objection that such a law would 

'7 Society, Letter Book, 2:47—52, 72-78. 


/ 


18 Society, Ms. Collection, 2:177, 277, Letter Book, 2:49-52. 
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violate the right of property, he would reply that this right in men ought 
never to have existed, that it ought not be tolerated but destroyed, and 
that, for his part, he considered “slaveholders as a trading corporation 
who from false principles, frauds, and misconduct have brought confu- 
sion into their affairs, and distress on the community.” They were, there- 
fore, no longer to be trusted with the complete management of their own 
property. “The voice of Pennsylvania has already stampt a strong sanc- 
tion on this idea.”’'? 

The Pennsylvania Society formally acknowledged receipt of the letter. 
James Pemberton, however, was reluctant to press for new laws: the So- 
ciety’s view was now “rather in favor of endeavouring to obtain for the 
much injured Blacks the rights to which the Constitution has declared 
ali men in the State are unexceptionably intituled . . . .”*° 

When Judge Addison wrote this letter on New Year’s Day, 1793, 
the Washington Society was moribund. At the end of the year, at the re- 
quest of the New York antislavery society, it appointed a delegate to the 
general meeting of abolition societies to be held at Philadelphia in Janu- 
ary, 1794; and the next year it appointed three of its members for the 
same purpose.*" These acts seem to have been its last. Thus unceremoni- 
ously the Society perished and passed out of the antislavery movement, so 
completely, indeed, that when a new antislavery movement was launch- 
ed in Washington County in 1824, not even the memory of it seems to 
have survived. Distance from Philadelphia, inadequate membership, the 
absence of Friends from its councils all affected it adversely. Nonetheless, 
poor and ineffective though it seems to have been, in the few years that 
it existed—it cannot be said to have flourished—the Washington Society 
for the Relief of Free Negroes and others unlawfully held in Bondage 
did secure the release of some blacks entitled to freedom, did supply in- 
formation for the propaganda of antislavery, and did constitute one of 
the lesser stars in that galaxy of social reform which was one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the late eighteenth century in Europe and 
America, 

19 Society, Letter Book, 2:99-102. 


20 Society, Minutes, 4mo. 1, 1793, Letter Book, 2:103—104. 


2! Society, Ms. Collection, 3:294, 4:83, 113. 
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PRO-FASCIST ACTIVITIES IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 





DURING THE ETHIOPIAN WAR' 


JOHN NORMAN 


N 1935-36 the focus of Fascist infection in Western Pennsylvania 

lay in the Italian consular service,? which exercised its influence on 
[talo-Americans chiefly through Italian-language organizations and 
newspapers. It must be emphasized at the outset that the activities about 
to be described were not spontaneous, but directed. As we shall see, Italo- 
American newspapers suggested rather than reflected the opinions of 
their readers. Anyone familiar with Italo-Americans can testify that the 
great majority of them were predisposed to react favorably to Fascist 
propaganda primarily because of their latent Italian nationalism and not 
because of any strong devotion to Fascism. 

Immediately foliowing the Italian invasion of Ethiopia on October 3, 
1935, the two pro-Fascist weeklies of Pittsburgh, the Unione and La 
Stella di Pittsburgh, published an announcement made by the Committee 
f the Friends of Italy to the Italians of Western Pennsylvania. ‘This an- 
nouncement reported that at the end of September the representatives of 
more than ninety thousand Italians had decided to organize a committee 
to combat the press of this country which was accused of daily falsifying 
the facts concerning Italy. ‘he aims of the committee were to present 
the truth, correcting any false or unfounded report; to give directions by 
means of the press, radio, or platform on how to “neutralize the attacks 
ff the adversaries”; and to guide and coordinate individual and collec- 

' Based on the author’s doctoral dissertation, “Italo-American Opinion in the Ethiopian 
Crisis: A Study of Fascist Propaganda,” a copy of which is available in the library of 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. Dr. Norman is now a Supervisor in the Head- 
yuarters Training Schoo! at the Rome Air Depot, Rome, New York.—Ed. 

?In January, 1935, the editor of the anti-Fascist daily Stawpa Libera of New York 
‘ubmitted documents to the State Department charging the Italian vice-consul in Pittsburgh 
and in Detroit) with intimidating non-Fascist Italian immigrants and naturalized America- 
cans. To the Labor Department he suggested that it ascertain what proportion of the 154,- 
200,000 lire for propaganda abroad, listed in Italy’s 1934 budget, was being spent in the 
United States—Foreign Affairs, 16:13 (October, 1937). After the Ethiopian war, the con- 
ular service was still being cited as the spearhead of Fascist activity in Pittsburgh and 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania—Martin Dies, The Trojan Horse in America, 334, 335, 340 


(New York, 1940). 
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tive action in order to defend the interests and prestige of Italy. Two 


JOHN NORMAN 


wecks after the announcement was published, a staff correspondent of 
the pro-Fascist New York daily, // Progresso Italo-A mericano, ad- 
dressed a letter of complaint to the editor of the Pittsburgh Press. The 
letter began by reminding the editor that there were about one hundred 
and fifty thousand citizens of Italian descent in the Pittsburgh district, 
and that they had observed with sadness how both his editorials and cable 
news from abroad were invariably detrimental to the good name and 
political aspirations of Italy. “In insulting Mussolini, your newspaper in- 
sults the entire Italian nation, insults the 5,000,000 Italians living in this 
country.” La Stella, in which the foregoing complaint was reprinted, 
then told how it was read and approved at a recent gathering of several 
hundred representative Italians of the district. Later in the month the 
Grand Venerable of the Order of the Sons of Italy invited all the Penn- 
sylvania lodges of the Order to contribute monthly to a fund for the de- 
fense of the Italian name for a period of time warranted by the “exi- 
gencies of such propaganda.””4 


> continued unabated, 


While the efforts to defeat “such propaganda’ 
Italo-American organizations and newspapers also preoccupied them- 
selves with the question of American neutrality. They brought the full 
weight of their influence to bear when President Roosevelt invoked the 
Neutrality Act two days after the outbreak of hostilities in Ethiopia. As 
long as the law did not appear unfavorable to Italy, it was approved; but 
when it began to operate to Italy’s disadvantage, it was roundly con- 
demned. Immediately before the law was applied, a member of the di- 
rectorate of the Friends of Italy in Pittsburgh expressed satisfaction with 
it.’ At a large convention of the Sons of Italy in the same city a few days 
later the Grand Venerable of the Order also expressed his approval.’ 
However, the leaders of Italo-American opinion soon had occasion to 
voice opposition to Roosevelt’s foreign policy. This reversal of sentiment 
will be more clearly understood if we note briefly how the law was ap- 
plied. 

On October 5 the President issued two proclamations. In the first he 

3 Unione, October 4, 1935; La Stella di Pittsburgh, October 4, 18, 1935. 

4 La Libera Parola (Philadelphia), October 19, 1935. The Italian consuls had gradually 
secured control of most of the organizations embraced within the Order of the Sons of 
Italy, according to Gaetano Salvemini, Italian Fascist Activities in the United States, 9 
(Washington, 1940). 

511 Popolo Italiano (Philadelphia), October 19, 1935. 
6 La Libera Parola, October 5, 1935. 
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declared a state of war to be in existence between Italy and Ethiopia, 
thereby calling into effect an embargo on shipments to either belligerent 
of certain previously enumerated military articles. In the second he 
warned American citizens against traveling on ships of the belligerents 
except at their own risk. The President then went beyond the letter of 
the law by accompanying the proclamations with a statement that any 
Americans engaged in any kind of transaction with either of the belli- 
gerents did so at their own risk. 

Thereupon a telegram of protest was sent to the President by the 
Leonardo Da Vinci Lodge of the Sons of Italy of Washington, Penn- 
ylvania. The following resolution, embodied in the telegram, had been 
unanimously adopted at a regular meeting attended by 260 members: 

Your proclamation warning American citizens from travelling on Italian 
ships not only constitutes a sanction against Italy, but is consequently contrary 
to the neutrality mandate as expressed by the American people [;] it is also a 
flagrant breach of the treaty of commerce signed in the year 1871 between 
Italy and the United States of America [which] guarantees to every nationality 
equal rights in the exercise of commerce and industry.7 
La Stella carried an item expressing the same opinion on the 1871 
treaty.” A week later a columnist in this paper deplored the fact that the 
Administration had gone beyond the Neutrality Act in warning citizens 
against traveling on belligerent ships except at their own risk. What dan- 
ger was there, he inquired, in sailing on Italian ships when Ethiopia had 
neither submarines nor warships? The United States, the columnist con- 
cluded, was the first nation to impose sanctions on Italy even though it 
was not a League member.? 

Eventually, the hostility to the Neutrality Act, due to expire on Febru- 
ary 29, 1936, was transferred to the Pittman-McReynolds Bill favored 
by the Administration. Italo-American leaders were alarmed at the new 
iill’s proposed grant of discretionary authority to the President to restrict 
toa normal volume exports of materials useful for war purposes. La 
Stella was apprehensive lest this meant the limitation of exports of oil and 
ton, in which case the bill “would redound to the exclusive disadvantage 
of Italy.””?° 


7 La Libera Parola, November 2, 1935. 

§ La Stella, November 29, 1935. 

9La Stellaz, December 6, 1935. Both the columnist and the Leonardo Da Vinci Lodge 
were mistaken in regarding the President’s warning against sailing on belligerent ships as 
unauthrorized by the law; on the contrary, the law specifically granted him that power. 
'0 La Stella, January 10, 1936. 
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The situation was considered so critical that the Supreme Venerable 


and the Grand Venerable of the Sons of Italy headed a delegation from 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey to testify against the new 
neutrality legislation at the hearings of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in Washington. The Grand Venerable warned against the dan- 
ger of granting the President discretionary power in the pending bill, and 
expressed agreement with a previous Italo-American witness, who had 
declared himself favorable to the extension of the existing Neutrality 
Act." 

Nor was this all. A few days afterward La Stella’s front page greeted 
its readers thus: “Italians, wake up! Italians, protest! !”” The paper then 
proceeded to explain that the Committee of the Friends of Italy in Pitts- 
burgh was distributing form letters of protest which “every good Italian” 
was urged to send to his congressman or senator. The letter was as fol- 
lows: 

I protest against American association with League of Nations sanctions ac- 

tivities. I protest against statements of members of the present administration 
in Washington showing cooperation with the schemes of the British Govern- 
ment as regards sanctions and embargoes. | protest against our Government 
meddling with European sanctions and embargo policies. | am strongly against 
any modification of the Neutrality Act, which would give the President discre- 
tionary power. '? 
Apart from the number of these form letters mailed to Washington, it 
was reported that twelve thousand telegrams of protest were sent to the 
capital from Pennsylvania alone. Congress finally extended the Neutral- 
ity Act to May 1, 1937, and the President signed it at the end of Febru- 
ary, 1936. But the Pennsylvania grand council of the Sons of Italy had 
resolved that the government should be urged to extend the act for an 
indefinite period.'* It can safely be assumed that all these pro-Fascist ac- 
tivities exerted more than a little influence on the course of American 
neutrality."4 

1! La Libera Parola, January 18, 1936; U. S. House of Representatives, American Neu- 
trality Policy, Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 74th Cong., 2nd Ses 
on H. J. Res. 422, revised print, 208 ff. (Washington, January, 1936). 

12 La Stella, January 24, 1936. 

13 La Libera Parola, February 22, 1936. 

'4 La Libera Parola, February 8, 1936; J] Progresso Italo-Americano, February 20, 
1936. Representative Maury Maverick of Texas declared in a speech to the Foregn Policy 
Association in Philadelphia that the major political pressure in Washington was being 


exerted by Italo-American organizations. He later asserted in the House that the act was 
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Meanwhile, Italo-American organizations and newspapers through- 
out the country were conducting anti-British boycotts in order to help 
counteract the League’s sanctions against Italy and to vent their resent- 
ment against Great Britain for having taken a leading role in the applica- 
tion of sanctions. In Pittsburgh the Unione enjoined its readers not to 
purchase articles of British origin such as liquors, medicinal soaps, cigar- 
ettes, textiles, and tea; not to deal with English insurance companies; 
not to transact business in sterling or Candian dollars with English or 
Canadian banks; not to buy gasoline from the English Shell Oil stations; 
and not to patronize English-made motion pictures. Instead, the readers 
were exhorted to use Italian products as much as possible and to sail on 
Italian ships to and from Italy. They were further advised to boycott 
those newspapers and cinemas carrying anti-Italian propaganda. Also, 
they were asked to give enthusiastic support to the Italian Red Cross.*’ 

Appeals for contributions to the Italian Red Cross were indeed given 
enthusiastic support. The first drive launched in Pittsburgh by the Com- 
mittee of the Friends of Italy was a financial success. The Pennsylvania 
lodges of the Sons of Italy competed with one another for subscriptions to 
the cause. In Johnstown the Italian American Federation unanimously 
approved the opening of subscriptions. In Donora the Victor Emmanuel 
III Society, before which the vice-consul spoke, collected three hundred 
dollars to be sent to the Committee of the Friends of Italy in Pitts- 
burgh.'® These contributions ultimately reached Italy through the con- 
sular authorities.'? In Braddock various organizations contributed to a 
fund designated as “Pro Patria.”'* Indicative of the scope of the Red 
Cross campaign was the number of societies expected to participate in 


being prolonged to satisfy the wishes of Italo-Americans who evidently expected special 
consideration. 

1§ Unione, November 15, 1935. 

16 La Stella, October 11, December 6, 1935, January 3, 1936; La Libera Parola, No- 
vember 2, 1935. 

17U. S. House of Representatives, Jnvestigation of Un-American Propaganda Activities 
in the United States, Hearings before a Special Committee on Un-American Activities, 75th 
Cong., 3rd Ses. on H. Res. 282, 2:1195 (Washington, 1940). The editor of La Stampa 
Libera testified before the Dies Committee that the Fascist movement in America raised 
$1,000,000 during the Ethiopian war “supposedly for the Italian Red Cross but actually for 
the military campaign of the aggressor.” Asked how he knew the amount, he replied that 
the figures were published in the Fascist papers; and asked how he knew the money was 
teally for the military campaign, he answered that it was sent through the consuls. 


18 La Stella, February 14, 1936. 
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Pittsburgh alone such as the Sons of Italy, the Sons and Daughters of 
America, the Sons of Columbus, the Tuscan League, the Sicilian League, 
the Calabrian League, various professional and business societies, and the 
Committee of the Friends of Italy which was organizing a concert rally 
at the Syria Mosque for the benefit of the Italian Red Cross. Mussolini 
was not unmindful of these activities. In a message to the Italian ambas- 
sador in Washington he thanked the Italians of America for their gen- 
erosity and patriotism.'? 

Other rallies were subsequently scheduled in Pittsburgh, notably one 
at Motor Square Garden and another at the Syria Mosque. Early in 
March, 1936, Signor A. Ferrero, the consular agent, addressed a notice 
to all the Italians of Western Pennsylvania announcing a “Patriotic Re- 
union” to be held on the 15th at Motor Square Garden under the 
auspices of the Committee of the Friends of Italy. On the program were 
to be motion pictures of the Italian army in Ethiopia and a speech on the 
Ethiopian question by Count Casagrande di Villaviera. About twelve 
thousand were reported to have been present at the rally. After the 
Italian victory in Ethiopia in May, 1936, the Italians of Pittsburgh 
planned an elaborate celebration to take place on June 14 at the Syria 
Mosque.*® Such victory celebrations were held in practically all Italo- 
American communities. 

It would be wrong to conclude from this study that the loyalty of 
Italo-Americans to their adopted country cannot be counted upon in the 
present war with their country of origin. What they are now saying and 
doing stamps them definitely as Italo-Americans and not American- 
Italians. One example will suffice. The Order of the Sons of Italy has 
undertaken to do for America what it once did for Italy. In Philadelphia 
the Supreme Council of the Order announced that a drive was to be 
launched to have its members buy $10,000,000 worth of Defense 
Bonds.*' 


19 La Stella, January 10, 1936; La Libera Parola, May 2, 1936. 
20 La Stella, March 6, 27, May 29, 1936. 
2! New York Times, December 21, 1941. 
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FIFTY YEARS IN PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS' 
GEORGE W. GERWIG 


N attempt to give an airplane survey of fifty years in Pittsburgh 
Taw can, of course, only touch the high spots. But it may give 
the principles, the sanctions, and the ideals underlying American educa- 
tion. 

There is, carved on the walls of Soldiers’ Memorial Hall, one of the 
most significant, yet one of the least known, statements of Abraham Lin- 
coln. It gives the very heart of The American Way, as follows: 


TO GIVE AN UNFETTERED START AND A WHOLE CHANCE 
IN THE RACE OF LIFE 

That is precisely what the Pittsburgh schools have attempted to do. 
To make opportunity and obligation equal has always been what Senator 
John J. Ingalls of Kansas called “an iridescent dream.” But it is a vision 
worthy of freemen. 

In 1892, fifty years ago, Pittsburgh and Allegheny were still separate. 
Perhaps the least said about school conditions at that time the better. 
There were, of course, many bright spots in the picture, if you Point 
With Pride, rather than View with Alarm. But there were also many 
conditions which were intolerable. Pittsburgh had local school boards, 
with a Central Board of Education composed of one representative from 
each district. Allegheny had fifteen wards with six school directors each, 
the entire number constituting a Board of School Controllers. Personal- 
ly, I worked nineteen years for ninety bosses. All that was necessary to 
get anything done was to get forty-six members to agree to it. But it was 
easier to get forty-six to agree then that it often is to get two to agree 
now. 

The school laws were so complicated that a Philadelphia lawyer could 
not understand them. So a commission was appointed to codify them. 


'An address delivered at a luncheon meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on December 1, 1942. Dr. Gerwig spoke from his own half century’s experi- 
ence in the Pittsburgh schools, in the course of which he has served as secretary of the 
Board of School Controllers of Allegheny (the present North Side), and as secretary of 


the Pittsburgh Board of Education, of which he is now a member.—Ed. 


t4) 
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This commission worked faithfully for four years, through two sessions 
of the legislature, and evolved the present Pennsylvania School Code, 
acknowledged by experts to be one of the most outstanding examples of 
efficient school legislation in existence. All outstanding school laws were 
repealed and the present Code was substituted. 

On October 20, 1911, a Board of Public Education was appointed by 
the Court of Common Pleas. It consisted of three women and twelve 
men, serving by appointment, without salary. It differed in sex, in re- 
ligion, in financial standing, in education, in as many ways as it is possi- 
ble for a group of that size to differ. But the members have continually 
kept conscientiously before them one single object—the welfare of the 
children and the interests committed to their care. 

The task confronting the new Board was tremendous. Burdens and 
benefits both ran to extremes. A down-town school district would have 
1/6 of a mill local school tax; an outer residence district, 16 mills. The 
children of a few favored residence districts had good school facilities; the 
underprivileged children of the poorer districts lacked proper buildings, 
teachers, playgrounds, and all that contributes to capable citizenship. A 
recent report says we have 40,000 “indigent” children. 

In 1942, after a third of a century’s conscientious and untiring effort, 
Pittsburgh has a school system which is appraised by qualified experts as 
among the foremost in the country, which means, of course, in the 
world. It is first among the large cities to have a seat and a full day’s 
schooling for every child. A recent critical survey, made by Dr. George 
D. Strayer and a group of the best qualified school authorities in the 
country, gives detailed ratings for all the various school activities which 
are a just cause of satisfaction to both parents and tax-payers. 

The progress made and the present status of the schools may perhaps 
be best shown by a few concrete illustrations. These group themselves 
under the following headings: the task; the means employed; the organi- 
zation of men and women; and the product. 


THE TASK 
Pittsburgh early accepted ‘The Big Idea underlying the American 


Way of Life. It recognized the child as the most valuable asset of the na- 
tion. It accepted the school as the chosen institution through which all the 
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latent capacities of every child might best be developed. It understood 
that the concept of a Universal Father in no way implied identical chil- 
dren, but that each individual child had an inalienable right to an oppor- 
tunity to develop every God-given talent, along with the obligation to 
dedicate this capacity to the welfare of all. The dignity and integrity of 
the individual is the crux of this war. Is the citizen supreme? Or the 
state? Or team of citizen and state? 

In addition to its acceptance of the general American ideal of educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh has always recognized its unique cosmopolitan nature. 
While the lure of liberty and the aspirations for equal opportunities drew 
lovers of freedom from the ends of the earth, the opportunities for work 
and its rewards drew them, like a magnet, to Pittsburgh. They came, 
not empty-handed, but Gift Bearers, bringing, in skilled and capable 
hands, with hearts burning to share the arts, crafts, and cultures that 
centuries of experience in the Old Countries had taught them—a heritage 
of untold riches for the Promised Land. 

They came from Scotland, with sympathetic hearts and canny heads 
in balance, to climb the Highlands of the Soul, and dwell with their 
heads in the clouds, but their feet on the ground. 

They came from Ireland, bringing their light hearts and merry wit, 
their lilting songs and fairy fancies, to cheer the world in the new sun- 
shine of opportunity. 

They came from England, bringing their priceless heritage of litera- 
ture and of law, and of the staunch ability to Carry On, however Thin 
the Line might become, in the determination to make and to preserve a 
civilization worthy of self-governed freemen. 

They came from Germany, many of them followers of Carl Schurz 
and the early rebels against Prussian domination, samples of an humble 
but capable citizenship, in the days when some Germans were gentle. 

They came from France, bearing arts and crafts; ability to think 
clearly and to state eternal truths simply. 

They came in crowds from Italy, bearing in their hearts and hands the 
loves and the lore, the dreams and the achievements in the realm of 
beauty which America so urgently needed, and which Italy was so abun- 
dantly able to supply. 

They came from Greece, still bearing resplendent visions of the Glory 
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that had been theirs, along with an eagerness to work for the Glory that 
Is To Be America. 

They came, some of them, originally from Africa, by way of the Old 
South; from the fields and mountain-bound fiords of Norway and Fin- 
land, and Denmark, to the plains of plenty. 

They came from Bohemia, from Poland; came Czech and Slay, 
Hungarian, Roumanian, Lithuanian—from all the lands where voice or 
viol, where brush or pencil, where color or sound had long been media 
for carrying a symbol or message of beauty from one soul to another soul, 

They came from China, from India, from every portion of the 
Orient, offering their message of peace and poise. 

They came from the steppes and boundless domains of Russia; from 
the sister republic of Switzerland, ready, willing and able, as was their 
William Tell of old, to defend their liberties against any tyrant that 
threatened. 

They came, the red men, the first Americans, with their vision of a 
Great Spirit who rules over all, with their peculiar ways of expressing 
wonder and worship; with their unique habit of sharing with all, instead 
of attempting a greedy monopoly. 

Not claiming to be Supermen, but Freemen with equal rights, these 
Pioneer Gift Bearers came to Pittsburgh, eager to lay their gifts upon the 


altar of freedom. 


THE MEANS EMPLOYED 

What happened through the decades can best be illustrated by a con- 
crete example. The old Central High School, whose embattled towers 
still rise above the city, offered at first the typical classical course to chil- 
dren of the privileged classes who came from the ends of the city. In time 
the South, Fifth Avenue, and Allegheny high schools were added, eacha 
little nearer to the homes and the needs of the children. 

The great educational dividing line, however, is the Schenley High 
School. And it has a peculiar historical significance, closely connected 
with Pittsburgh’s Civic Center. 

Mary, the granddaughter of General O’Hara, an American Revolu- 


tionary officer, inherited from him the land he received as his war bounty 
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She married Captain Schenley, an English officer, and because of the 
English custom the estate was held intact, until in the fullness of time it 
was developed from a million-dollar cow pasture into one of the most 
unique Civic Centers in the world. 

The Schenley High School has a record which has not, and probably 
never will be surpassed. It was built at a cost of 19.5 cents a cubic foot, 
probably an all-time record for economy and efficiency. Incidentally it 
was the medium for teaching the entire city the value of figuring cubic- 
foot costs. World War I sent building and other prices climbing, finally 
as high as 59 cents a cubic foot. The Westinghouse High School, more 
economically specified, had to be advertised four times and finally built in 
ections, at a cost of 43.74 cents a cubic foot, more than twice that of 
Schenley. It has not been possible to build a high school since of similar 
quality for less than 40 cents per cubic foot. The last of the Schenley 
bonds were paid off in July. The city has built over 26 million dollars 
worth of high schools since Schenley—but it has not been necessary 
materially to modify any of the Schenley plans or essential specifications. 

From 1900 to 1930 the Pittsburgh district had the longest period of 
the steadiest work at the highest rate of wages and profits of any manu- 
facturing community on earth. How wisely or fairly that wealth was dis- 
tributed is a question. It very wisely ploughed under a portion of these 
profits into schools as the best medium for general welfare. Yet Golden 
Triangle and slums still lie side by side. Many of the most level-headed 
observers predicted that Schenley would not open with more than 850 
pupils. Its average attendance since opening has been over 2500. 

Pittsburghers have been hard-headed enough to recognize that a plant, 
fully paid for, which could not be rebuilt for twice what it cost, which 
was running, day and night turns, at three times its estimated capacity, 
was not a bad investment, particularly when compared with empty or 
dle stores, offices, or factories. 

None of the other high or elementary schools built since have been 
fortunate enough to make the phenomenal financial and material record 
of Schenley, but each one of them is honestly, economically, and well 
built. Owing to the absence of growth in population there is no present 


urgent need for new buildings. The entire school plant is in good physi- 
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cal condition and repairs or replacements on old buildings can very 
properly wait until the present emergency is over. Meantime the ideal of 
giving each Pittsburgh child an equivalent opportunity for the develop. 
ment of his own unique ability, in whatever field it may lie, is probably 
more nearly attained here than anywhere else in the world. Pittsburgh 
long ago recognized that it could not be the “Workshop of the World,” 
especially in the trying technical competition of both war and peace, with- 
out training the skilled workmen of the world. Connelley and the other 
trade schools were among the last schools built. And Pittsburgh, al- 
though, like every other city, neglecting the spiritual training of all its 
children, overemphasizing the material and mental realms, and neg- 
lecting the spiritual, has been fully awake to the cultural possibilities of 
music and art, particularly in the development of those latent capacities 


in the blood streams of a richly-endowed cosmopolitan people. 


THE ORGANIZATION 

It is manifestly impossible to give adequate credit to all the men and 
women who have contributed so fully during the half century to the 
Pittsburgh schools. The members of the School Code Commission, the 
first and succeeding members of the Board of Public Education, the 
superintendents, principals, and teachers of the schools have all done their 
parts. To attempt to discriminate among them would be unfair. They 
all hold places high in general esteem, and deep in the hearts of grateful 
people, from the modest teacher, who was the confidante and inspiration 


of a shy boy or girl, to the highest official. 


THE PRODUCT 

In trying times like these, when the service stars of Pittsburgh school 
boys and girls are turning to gold all over the world and when service is 
measured, more and more, in terms of supreme sacrifice, all lesser stand- 
ards disappear for the time. Pittsburgh steel, as always, is found tried and 
true in defense of the right. And Pittsburgh schools, more than ever, 
have their representatives on every frontier ’round the entire globe. Our 
high schools are forwarding their school papers to their alumni every- 
where, who will be heartened by the news that their school has not for- 
gotten them. Every high school in the city has its memorials, usually in 
deathless bronze, to those who have served and sacrificed. The ranks of 
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our Youth are eagerly pressing on, ready and willing to answer when the 
call comes, trained to meet all the most rigid requirements of the selec- 


> they will answer 


tive service. When Uncle Sam says “J want you.’ 
“Ready, Sir!” 

More than ever they are trained and determined to be able and willing 
to defend their own rights; to respect the rights of all others; and to 
secure and maintain a just and durable peace among men of good will. 
More than ever they are determined that the fit shall survive and the un- 
fit shall be controlled or eliminated. More than ever do they realize that 
the American schools are the Officers’ Training Camps for Peace. No- 
where in the world can there be found better examples of Junior Re- 
publics, successfully functioning in preparation for their places in a world 
of self-governed freemen than in our modern schools. Whatever the 
problems of the present or the future, our Youth are being trained, 
ready, able and eager to meet them. 

No reasonable person supposes that Pittsburgh will promote progress 
exclusively by the mass production of plate glass, pickles, or pig-iron. 
Pittsburgh is justly proud of its school system, from top to bottom. The 
Cathedral of Learning embodies the Spirit of Pittsburgh. It is a continual 
challenge and inspiration to rise. Along with it, in various lines, are Tech 
and Duquesne, and the Pennsylvania College for Women. Along differ- 
ng lines are the Carnegie and the Mellon Institutes, unique in their way, 
and for their service are the Heinz Memorial for religion and the Foster 
Memorial for music. With these, and with the public, parochial, and pri- 
vate schools, no Pittsburgh boy or girl may fairly be said to lack educa- 
tional opportunity. 

So Pittsburgh may be said to have taken fairly and fully to heart, dur- 
ing the last half century, the words of Theodore Roosevelt: 


‘THE MOST EXPENSIVE CROP IS IGNORANCE 
AND THE BEST OF ALL THE CROPS IS THE CHILDREN 























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


“DEAR DELICIAE—A YOUNG MINISTER’S 
LOVE LETTER, 1823 


HE writer of this letter was a young minister of the Associate Pres- 
T byterian Church just out of the theological seminary at Canons- 
burg’ and engaged in his first tour of the frontier as a missionary 
preacher or “supply.” He was the Reverend Daniel McLane, born near 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1792—according to tradition, the son of 
William McLane, an early settler of Washington County. The girl of 
eighteen who received the letter was his cousin Nancy, the daughter of 
the Reverend Daniel McLean, Sr., of South Shenango, Crawford 
County, who, like his nephew and namesake, was also a minister of the 
Associate Church.? 

At the time of writing this letter, the younger McLane was in Xenia, 
Ohio, about half-way through the long tour of duty that was taking him 
from Venango County, Pennsylvania, to Blount County, Tennessee. Be- 
fore setting out from Pennsylvania he had apparently made a visit to his 
uncle’s at South Shenango, and the stay there had renewed his acquaint- 


'The references in regard to Daniel McLane’s education are contradictory. The Cata- 
logue of Officers and Alumni and Students of the Associate Theological Seminary, 6 
(Pittsburgh, 1854), lists him as having studied at Canonsburg instead of at Service, but 
William M. Glasgow, A Cyclopedic Manual of the United Presbyterian Church, 234-235 
Pittsburgh, 1903), gives Service only. It may be that he attended both places, as he 
could have begun his studies in 1819, the last year of the courses at Service, and then have 
continued in 1821-22 when the seminary at Canonsburg was opened. This possibility is 
strengthened both by the mention of him as a student of theology in the Minutes of Synod 
of the Associate Presbyterian Church for 1819, as reported in a leaflet in the library of the 
Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and by the fact that his name 
is the first on the list of those graduated from Canonsburg as recorded in the Catalogue. 
As to his undergraduate study, there is likewise some uncertainty. The Catalogue designates 
him as from Jefferson College, but the Biographical and Historical Catalogue of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson (Cincinnati, 1889) does not contain his name. Possibly he never re- 
ceived a Jefferson degree, even though he may have attended courses there. 

* References for the career of the elder Daniel McLean may be found ante, 22:263n. He 
consistently spelled his name “McLean,” but his namesake seems to have preferred “Me- 
Lane.” In the references cited under note 11, below, one spelling is used as often as the 
other. 
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ance with his cousin Nancy and produced a flourishing romance. He had 
last known her as a mischievous little school girl, a trial to the young 
theological students who came from time to time to study with the elder 
Mr. McLean and pay their way by tutoring his children. One of Nancy’s 
lowest lapses must have been that remembered in the story regarding the 
current tutor, whose name was Mathew Snodgrass,? to whom she con- 
sidered it the height of wit to reply, when asked for a conjugation, “Mat, 
Mat, Mathew, Snod, Snod, Snodgrass.”” A somewhat less fatuous prank 
was tying a bandana to the tail of his coat as he entered church on Sun- 
days. But if she had ever played such tricks on her Cousin Daniel when 
he took his turn at tutoring, he had forgiven her now, and paid a compli- 
ment to her knowledge of Latin by calling her his “Dear Deliciae.” 

Although her father and the tutors had done their best to make a 
Latinist of her, she profited little by her opportunity. In her old age she 
would occasionally come out with a fragmentary declension and edify 
her grandchildren by declaiming, “Hic, haec, hoc,” but she was never 
known to get much further than the nominative case. After the tutors 
had done what they could, in 1818-1819 she was sent to Pittsburgh to 
study at Mrs. Gazam’s* and perhaps also under a Mr. Kerr. While 
there, she lived with her grandfather, James Glover,’ in Allegheny, and 
was rowed across the river each morning to attend school. She had prob- 
ably finished with as much education as she could be made to take by the 
time this letter was written, and—to judge from a picture taken when 
she was in her eighties—was at eighteen no doubt a very pretty Scotch 
lassie indeed, full of gaiety, fond of laughter and song,° fond of horses 
and boyish sport, and as little interested in the serious side of housekeeping 
as she was in lessons. 

3 Mathew Snodgrass was later pastor of the Cherry Run Church in Venango County, 
Pennsylvania, 1827-43. See Glasgow’s Manual, 110, and various, references in the Minutes 
of the Associate Church as published in The Religious Monitor, e.g. 6:95 and 8:51. 

4 Mrs. Gazam’s school is mentioned in Erasmus Wilson, Standard History of Pittsburgh, 
503 (Chicago, 1898), as having opened in 1812. 

5 An account of James Glover and further references to him may be found ante, 22:268- 
273 (December, 1939). 

© Nancy had a pretty voice and a great repertory of old Scotch ballads that she loved to 
sing even as an old lady years later. In her girlhood she used to sing for the games and 


dances of the young people’s parties, but, as the minister’s daughter, she was not permitted 
to join in the dances herself. 
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Despite her distaste for concentrated study, she had some real apprecia- 
tion for literature, especially for lofty flights of rhetoric. All her life long 
she quoted Byron’s sonorous verses (though with some misgivings as to 
his righteousness) ; she esteemed the Johsonian dignity of Rasselas; and 
in her later years she wholeheartedly admired Robert Ingersoll and used 
to grieve over his ultimate doom, thinking of hell and shaking her head 
and sighing, “Poor fellow, poor fellow!” Since his sweetheart had this 
waste for fine language, young Daniel did well to pay her the tribute of 
wme lines of verse and a few courtly phrases, while on the other hand his 
humorous passages must also have appealed to her strong sense of fun. 

Such was “Dear Deliciae”—gay, romantic, wilful. As the elder 
daughter of the manse, she had early taken a position as queen of her 
family and community, and all through her life people looked up to her 
and gave her her own way—her brothers, her husband, her children, her 
grandchildren, her neighbors. Her father alone was able to overrule her, 
and, in one case at least, his authority must have met a severe test—when 
the issue involved was marriage to her Cousin Daniel. 

Daniel’s figure is somewhat less clear than Nancy’s, for the oral tradi- 
tions that have kept Nancy a living person’ are lacking in his case, and 
this letter of 1823 alone provides some clue as to his character and inter- 
ests. Fortunately he was no mean hand at revealing either himself or his 
surroundings. Whether he was describing the Pennsylvania backwoods 
or life in sophisticated Xenia, or whether he was analyzing his own feel- 
ings and attitudes, in all circumstances his comments show carefulness of 
observation and shrewdness of insight into human nature. Although he 
xemed to have little relish for adventure and none of the explorer’s spirit 
in regard to his journey, his lively sense of humor helped him to bear the 
discomforts of the frontier that were otherwise so unwelcome. He was 
youthfully pleased with his learning (none but a recent graduate fresh 
from his classics would have addressed his sweetheart as “Dear De- 
liciae”), and a little dazzled by the brilliance and urbanity he encount- 
ered in Xenia. But here, as on Oil Creek, he nevertheless discriminated 


7A considerable body of oral tradition exists in regard to Nancy McLean, but the only 
printed references to her so far located are in the Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), 
Centennial Edition, May 12, 1888, where she is mentioned as one of the old residents of 
Crawford County; and in the Crawford Journal (Meadville), November 19, 1896, where 
her death is noted. 
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between what he regarded as worthy of appreciation and of criticism. His 
attitude toward Nancy was equally well balanced. In spite of all his pro- 
testations, he did not acknowledge her love-token with unseemly haste— 
and, even then, not at the beginning of his letter; and he was careful to 
temper his properly romantic attachment with a little judicious admira- 
tion for the young ladies of Xenia. Neither did he neglect to enlarge 
upon the dangers of his journey and the possibility that he might never re- 
turn. 

But all this caution proved unnecessary. Nancy, perhaps, was safely 
won, but not her father. The elder Mr. McLean would not hear of a 
marriage between cousins, and even Nancy could not prevail against him. 
And so Daniel’s letter to “Dear Deliciae” was in vain—except for its 
value today as a picture of life on the frontier and an example of what a 
love letter of 1823 was like. 

Thus frustrated, the lovers married elsewhere, and their paths, so far 
as is known, did not cross again. Daniel turned for consolation to one of 
the amiable young ladies of Xenia, Eliza Morrow, whom he married in 
1825.° By this time he had established himself in a permanent charge at 
Bloomfield, Muskingum County, Ohio. He had probably become ac- 
quainted with this congregation sometime during the years 1823 or 1824 
while serving it as a supply.? To judge from its size as recorded in the 
Synod statistics, it must have been regarded as a good post. Here he spent 
the main part of his active life from 1824 to 1954.'° Little is known of 
these years besides the fact that he was one of the original incorporators 
and directors of Muskingum College at New Concord in 1837. He was 
frequent in attendance at the Associate Synod, but the references to him 
in the Minutes are meager and commonplace. In 1854 he retired and 


8 Daniel McLane’s marriage to Eliza Morrow is listed in Early Marriage Bonds Records, 
Greene County, Ohio, 1:73, 216 (D.A.R. Library, Washington, D. C.). See also note 27. 

9 J. T. Everhart, History of Muskingum County, Ohio, 453 (Columbus, 1882), gives 
the date of McLane’s first visit as 1823. In this case he must have preached in Bloomfield 
on his way to Xenia. 

10 During part of this time, according to the yearly statistics in the Minutes of Synod, 
McLane was also pastor of churches at Londonderry and Cambridge in Guernsey County, 
and at New Concord in Muskingum County. Mention is also made of a post at Northfield, 


but this church has not been identified. 
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moved to lowa where he supplied vacancies in Keokuk and Dubuque. He 
died in 1860 while on a visit to Bloomfield, his old charge." 

Nancy survived him by thirty-six years, outliving both her former 
suitor and her husband. Her husband was James White,'* a young doc- 
tor newly come to Crawford County who settled in Hartstown. There, 
only a few miles from her old home, Nancy spent the rest of her life, as 
doctor’s wife and widow and mother of six children, still accepting de- 
ference and admiration as her due, incurably romantic to her ninety- 
second year, a pretty old lady in a white frilly cap, quoting poetry and 
singing old ballads to her grandchildren. And now and again among the 
tales that she told would be that early romance of seventy-odd years be- 
fore, and she would shake her head with a far-off look and sigh in her 
Scotch way, “‘Ou-aye, ou-aye!” Thus the preservation of this letter and 
its survival through all the years is a witness to Daniel’s charm and 


Nancy’s sentimental constancy. 


The Madeira School, Greenway, Virginia Muvicentr B. Rex 


Xenia, Green County Ohio. Decr 1oth 1823'3 
My dear Deliciae: 

I would carefully make some apology for delaying so long to write you, but 
it is presumed you will at once admit that a want of inclination was not the 
cause. No my d. D. could I have written twenty letters, my disposition would 

1! Biographical items about Daniel McLane are to be found in the Catalogue of Officers, 
etc. 6; Glasgow, Manual, 234-235, 393, 402, 498, 506; Everhart, History of Muskingum 
County, 421-422, 453, 455. There are scattered references to him in the Minutes of Synod 
of the Associate Church published in The Religious Monitor, esp. 13:46, and in the 
Evangelical Repository, esp. 14:86 

12, A few disconnected references to Dr. White are to be found in the histories of Craw- 
ford County, and in the Centennial Edition of the Meadville Tribune-Republican, May 22, 
1888. The date of his marriage to Nancy McLean is lost, owing to the destruction of the 
records of the South Shenango Church, but it must have been sometime during the middle 
1820's, since their first child was born in 1828. Dr. White’s house in Hartstown, where 
Nancy spent the greater part of her married life, is still standing, and is recognized for 
its good architectural style. See Charles M. Stotz, Early Architecture of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 43, 104-107 (Pittsburgh, 1936). 

13In transcribing this letter, the original spelling has been retained, but for the sake 


of clearness the punctuation and paragraphing have occasionally been altered. 
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have prompted me to do so; could I by this means have gained or expected any 
greater security of friendship. Since I left that purling rivulet which pays its 
annual tribute to the placid Shan'4—I have seen a considerable number of 
Adam’s family, and places both rough and smooth on which they dwell. 

The appearance of my first stage after I left Meadville, connected with other 
circumstances produced in my mind melancholy thoughts, malencholy indeed; 
it bore hard on my mind that I should never again have the pleasure of behold- 
ing that comely form which I once thought the God of nature designed to gift 
[sic] to me. I thought I should never see you. Several things at that time con- 
spired to produce such an effect. The frown which then appeared in the visi- 
ble heavens, the dreariness of the country adjacent to Oil-Creek,'S the length 
of my journey and of the time I must necessarily spend in performing it, and 
the danger to which travellars are frequently exposed. These all as by design 
combined to vex my anxious soul, but thanks be to him who is the wise disposer 
of all events, I am carried so far in safety. | have yet enjoyed a good health. 
And although I am not yet passed danger my spirits are elevated with the pros- 
pect of a safe return. 

My journey to this place was pleasent, and my situation here is equally 
so, except that I am kept to closely employed in sermonizing. I have to keep 
my thinking powers & pen almost constantly in exercise preparing discourses."® 
I was appointed to remain here eight weeks, the time has nearly elapsed, | 

14 “Shan” is of course an abbreviation of Shenango. Nancy’s home was located in the 
valley of the Shenango Creek several miles north of Jamestown, Pennsylvania. At this 
time she was probably living in a log house, as her father’s frame manse was not com- 
pleted until several years later, barely in time for her wedding to be celebrated in it. The 
frame manse still stands—or did in 1938, but the “placid Shan” of 1823 has been re- 
placed by the newly created Pymatuning Lake. 

1§ According to all accounts the region east of Meadville, including the Oil Creek 
valley, was still a real wilderness at this time, and it largely remained so until the dis- 
covery of oil more than twenty-five years later. Brunson, the Methodist circuit rider, de- 
scribing a visit here about 1820, emphasized the difficulties he encountered in traveling on 
horseback through the narrow unmarked woods trails and across the swollen streams. Sce 
Alfred Brunson, The Western Pioneer, 1:215-216 (Cincinnati and New York, 1872); 
J. A. Newton, History of Venango County, Pennsylvania, §75, 617 (Columbus, 1879); 
History of Venango County, Pennsylvania, 335 (Chicago, 1890). 

16 The standards of the Greene County congregations as to sermons would naturally be 
somewhat exacting. Besides the general superiority of the region in wealth and culture, 
Greene County was especially prominent in the councils and consciousness of the Associate 
Church. It had been one of the earliest centers of Associate activity in Ohio; its first 
church had been founded and served by the famous Scotch divine, Robert Armstrong; and 
it later was the site of the theological seminary when the latter moved from Canonsburg. 
Its oldest congregation, that at Massie’s Creek, mentioned in McLane’s letter, was the 
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will set of for Blount, Tennessee next week.'7 I am now about three hundred 
miles distant from you, and I have yet to remove three hundred & eighty 
farther, but I have [seen you], and will yet continue to see you every day and 
every hour. 

A pleasing circumstance which happened to me while at Oil-Creek, and 
which in a great measure dispelled the gloom that then hung over my mind; 


| must not neglect to relate. 


When I in meditation sat 

Just thinking what to do, 

To me the thoughts which comfort gave 
In number were but few. 

The God of nature who directs 

The moving wheels of time 

Had destined me to travel far 

Into a distant clime. 

“Thou must” says he “my voice obey; 
And thither thou shalt go 

In spite of all your fond desires, 

Which urge and press you so 

With hasty steps again to move, 

Back to the scene of fancy, 

Where Hymen stands with silken chains 
To bind and sweet N——-y. 

But now to Blount you’ll have to go, 





largest in the Ohio Presbytery and one of the largest in the whole Synod. See George F. 
Robinson, History of Greene County, Ohio, 140, 193-196, 198, 202-206 (Chicago, 1902); 
Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, 196 (Cincinnati, 1847); R. S. Dills, History 
of Greene County, Ohio, 265, 272, 423, 443-444, 547, 555-556 (Dayton, 1881); Minutes 
of Synod, 26 (Philadelphia, 1824). 

17 There were two Associate congregations in Blount County, Tennessee, near Mary- 
ville—Pistol Creek and Big Spring. They were without a regular minister at this time 
and had been vacancies since their establishment in 1798, when the pioneer missionary, 
Robert Armstrong, visited them shortly after his arrival in America. The Minutes of Synod 
contain repeated appeals for ministerial supply, but despite their constancy these congrega- 
tions seem to have been neglected, probably because Blount County’s isolation from other 
Associate communities made attendance at Presbytery and Synod very arduous and the prob- 
lems raised by the slavery issue were difficult to deal with. Both congregations were finally 
absorbed into the Presbyterian Church. An account of Armstrong’s visit and the subsequent 
history of these churches has been called to my attention by Miss Elizabeth Fisher of 
Washington, D. C., who has edited some of their session records. See Glasgow, Manual, 
392, 521; John McKerrow, A History of the Secession Church, 394-401 (Edinburgh, 
1848); James P. Miller, Biographical Sketches and Sermons, 86-101 (Albany, 1839); 
William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 9:118 (New York, 1869). 
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Whence if I ever bring 

You back again, it will not be 
Before sometime next spring.” 
While I to these sad tidings hark’d 
But with a painful ear, 

And from my eye already fill’d 
Dropt now and then a tear; 

I chanc’d to lift up in my hand, 
An ancient manuscript, 

From which | instantly perceiv’d, 
A small white paper slipt. 

I view’d it sharp, with curious eye 
Then did I it unfold 

In hopes that probably by it, 

Some secret might be told. 

When lo! to my own sweet surprise 
It stain’d with crimson hue 

I found; and by whose hand perform’d 
This very well I knew. 

My spirits reviv’d, I cheerful grew 
And on this precious prize, 

My eyes did set, saying surely yet 
My joys I’ll realize. 

This little work then did I fold 
And carefully up did lay, 
Resolving firm, that its request 

I surely will obey. 


After being relieved in the manner above stated, the time passt round, more 
pleasently; Mother Story'® and I became more sociable, for before this, (had 
you faith to believe every fact) every thing appeared wild to me, owing to the 
state of my mind. The country is itself really wild, and the inhabitants ap- 


18 References to early settlers by the name of Story are to be found in History of 
Venango County, (1890) 91, 326, 335, 649, 653, 672; History of Venango County, Penn 
sylvania, 1:366-367, 369 (Chicago, 1919); Venango County, Orphans’ Court Records, 

:23, 2:236; Nancy C. Morrow, Early Churches of Venango County, 8 (Oil City, 1938). 
Miss Morrow has kindly provided some suggestions in regard to “Mother Story,” taken 
from her research in the Venango County registry of wills, land surveys, and assessment 
books. All evidence seems to show that “Mother Story” was Jane, widow of James, who 
was drowned in the Allegheny River about 1806. James Story had earlier taken up land 
on both sides of Oil Creek, and this was held by the family until the time of the oil fever, 
when it became known as the Tarr Farm, famous as the site of the first oil pipe-line ever 
laid. James and Jane Story had a son William, and as the name William Story appears 
on the lists of elders of the Cherry Run Associate Church, this seems to be additional evi- 
dence as to “Mother Story’s” identity, for as mother of an elder (or elder to be) she 
would be very likely to offer hospitality to the visiting preacher. 
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peared to be so. But this I afterwards discovered to be only an imagination, for 
when I entered more fully into conversation with Mother Story and others, | 
found they had at least sometime or other lived in a civilized country, and a 
great many of them retained the primitive simplicity of christians in the days 
of the apostles. Among this people I spent nearly two weeks very agreeably.*? 
The first day I ener in a house which was partly publick and partly 
private, and it stood by the side of a road which they called the big road, and 


é 


. 


rig 





htly, too, for it was ‘al r two feet & a half wide.?° 

“My audience was composed of males and females; at least I conjectured so 
rom their dress for I could not tell from the size of their bodies, or appearance 
f their hands. One I seen all covered with buck-skin except the head, and that 
[ think was covered with bear-skin,—it seemed so from the appearance of the 

ir, but perhaps not,—it might be no more than the natural production of the 
oil. I in the evening returned home with Mrs Story and remained with her 
until near the middle of the week when I was called upon by a venerable gen- 
» seated to 


pper, | percieved an enormous pile on a broad dish. I soon discove red it to be 





tleman with whom I went and lodged over night.2! When we 


the pile and fastened on a limb which by 
some unlucky chance had escaped the smoothing hand of the cook, I found 


however the feathers did not penetrate much farther than the skin. The tea 1s 





d, What, it is peppered? No. Upon closer examination I learned it was 
sweetnd with sugar about which their had been fought some sore battles be- 
tween the ants and flies. It appeared the ants had been victorious, for thou- 
sands of legs, wings, and heads of flies were left on the field of battle. 


19 Daniel McLane’s stay in the Oil Creek valley resulted in the organization of the 





Seceders of this community—numbering perhaps no more than ten, z ig to Newton-- 





into the Cherry Run Associate Church, one of the oldest organized churches of any de- 
mination in Venango County. Later known as the Plumer Church, it lasted until the 
discovery of oil, when it was dissolved, many of its members attaching themselves to a 
newer Associate church in Oakland Township near by. See Morrow, Early Churches, 6. 8; 
Venango County (1890), 671-672; Newton, Venango County, 577. 


20 The “big road” was probably the original Franklin-Warren road, shown in a more 








developed form on the map in H. S. Tanner, The American Traveller (Philadelphia, 
1834). Miss Morrow identifies the house “partly publick and partly a as that of 
Henry McCalmont who provided lodging for travelers at Plumer on Cherry Run. He was 


a pillar of the Seceder Church and donated land for a cemetery. The ‘hi cohiee of wor- 


ship,” mentioned by McLane later in the letter, may well have been in Oakland Town- 





p, for at Dempseytown later — the Oakland Associate Church. This location 
would have been more difficult of access than McCalmont’s, and would therefore fit Mc- 
1e’s description. See Newton, Venango County, 577; Venango County, (1890), 650, 
687; Morrow, Early Churches, 10-11. 


21 The “venerable gentleman” is unidentified. 
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From this place 1 was conducted over hills rocks and brush to their other 
place of worship, thence I proceeded to Pittsburgh, whence I gradually pro 
gressed to this place; where there [is] nothing but gaity and elegance mixed 
with a small p[ortion of S]cotch simplicity. The country is rich, The ladies are 
[tor out] handsome, no doubt too they are amiable in their manners—some 
with whom I have become acquainted are really so. 1 have only visited six or 
eight families. | have generally lodged at Mr. Turnbull’s** on Masias Creek, 
and Maj. Galeway’s*} in this place, where is exhibited all the gaity and 
grandeur that is necessary to be seen. At the Maj’s are two fine young ladies, 
and the old lady is remarkably agreeable.*4 | in company with Mr Adams? last 
week visited Col. Morrows*® where are three young ladies who appear very 
agreeable,?7 one of them is the daughter of the Revd. Fulton.*® But none of 
them all is, in my estimation equal to by d. D. 

I would be glad to receive a letter from you, but the uncertainty of me get- 
ting it is so great that I cannot request you to write. If health permit and no 
misfortune befall me I will see you by the middle of Febry. 1 will write your 
father when I arrive at Blount. I expect your arraingements will be such as 
will meet my approbation ; you know—May heaven protect you. 

I am most sincerely &c 
D. McLane 
Superscription; Miss Nancy McLean 2 
near Meadville 
Crawford Co 
Pa, 
Postmark: Xenia, Ohio, Dec. 16 


wv 


22 There are several Turnbulls mentioned in Greene County histories, but the one prob- 
ably referred to here is William Turnbull, who was an elder in the Xenia and Sugar 
Creek congregations and later moved to Massie’s Creek. See Dills, Greene County, 270, 
443-444, 572-573; Robinson, Greene County, 204, 392. 

23 Major James Galloway, Jr., was one of the early settlers of Greene County, having 
come with his father in 1803 from Pennsylvania by way of Kentucky. He was appointed 
county surveyor in the same year, and very probably the knowledge of land values gained 
as surveyor contributed to his rapid rise to wealth. He became one of the town’s most 
prominent citizens—perhaps the most prominent—and his house was the finest in Xenia. 
His military title was won in the War of 1812. He was an active member of the Asso- 
ciate Church, having played a large part as a young man in bringing the Rev. Robert 
Armstrong to Greene County, and in later years acting as host to visiting missionaries 
such as young Daniel McLane. There are many references to the Galloway family in the 
Greene County histories, and a collection of Galloway relics is to be seen in the Ohio 
State Museum. Sce Dills, 262, 265, 431, 444, 547, 926; Robinson, 38, 54, 137-140, 179- 
180, 193-195, 204-206, 229, 231, 252, 306, 472-473. 
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24 The two “fine young ladies” at Major Galloway’s are unidentified, as the Major’s 
daughters were scarcely old enough at this time to interest the young minister, being aged 
nine and fifteen, according to a recent letter from Mrs. Edwin Galloway of Xenia. The 
“ld lady” was possibly the Major’s wife, Martha Townsley, whom he had married in 
1806, although with this as the date of her marriage, it seems a little puzzling to find her 
called an “old lady” in 1823. See Early Marriage Bonds Records, Greene County, 1:3. 

25 James Adams was the Associate minister in charge of the Massie’s Creek Church from 
1823 to 1838. His educational record, like McLane’s, is not without uncertainties, but he 
appears to have been a fellow student of McLane’s at the Seminary and perhaps also at 
Jefferson College. He seems to have been a young man of exceptional leadership and zeal. 
His appointment to Massie’s Creek as successor to the famous Mr. Armstrong was in itself 
an indication of his early promise. He soon grew to be a leading figure in the councils of 
the church. As early as 1824 he became chairman of the Miami Presbytery, and in 1831 he 
received the church’s highest recognition, that of being chosen Moderator of the Synod. 
The Minutes of the eighteen twenties and thirties abound with evidence of his activity on 
various committees. Sec Glasgow, Manual, 25; Robinson, Greene County, 199, 263; 
Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 9:59; Religious Monitor, esp. 9:27, 30, 31, 34- 
35) 43, 10:164, 166, 185-187; Catalogue of Officers, etc., 5; Catalogue of Washington 
and Jefferson, 25; Catalogue of the Philo Literary Society, 6 (Pittsburgh, 1840); Minutes 
of Synod, 1821, 26. See also note 27. 

26 Colonel James Morrow was also one of Greene County’s early settlers and prominent 
citizens. Like the Galloways, he was an enthusiastic supporter of the Rev. Robert Arm- 


strong and the Associate Church. He was frequently present at meetings of Synod in the 





> of elder from the Massie’s Creek congregation, and he was generous with money as 
well as with time and counsel. He was also active in local politics, being county commis- 
sioner and delegate to the state legislature for several terms. See Dills, Greene County, 
266, 424, 443, 926, 941; Miller, Biographical Sketches and Sermons, 255; Robinson, 
Greene County, 203, 206, 257, 347; Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 9:60-61. 

27 Of the three young ladies at Colonel Morrow’s, two can be identified with a con- 
siderable degree of certainty. One was probably his daughter, Eliza, and another, Margaret 
Fulton, daughter of the minister referred to in note 28. Margaret Fulton’s presence in the 
Morrow household is probably accounted for by the fact that Colonel Morrow had married 
her mother, who was widowed by Mr. Fulton’s death in 1818. This visit of McLane and 
his classmate Adams to Colonel Morrow’s, and McLane’s comment thereon, take on added 
interest in view of certain entries in the Greene County marriage bonds records a few years 
later. Apparently this mecting was the beginning of a quadruple friendship, for presently 
we find these two young men each performing the marriage ceremony for the other, the 
ladies being none other than the ones who appeared so agreeable to McLane at the time 
of writing this letter—Eliza Morrow, who became his bride, and Margaret Fulton, whom 
he married to his friend Adams. Since the latter is the only marriage entered in the 
Greene County records as being performed by McLane, it may be assumed that he came 
from Bloomfield out of friendly regard especially for the occasion. See Miller, Biographical 
Sketches and Sermons, 285; Sprague Annals of the American Pulpit, 58; Greene County, 
Early Marriage Bonds Records, 1:73, 79, 216, 221. 

28 The Reverend Andrew Fulton was sent out by the Associate Church in Scotland along 


with Armstrong in 1797 to minister to the Associate congregations west of the mountains. 
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After a tour of the frontier, he took up a charge in Henry County, Kentucky, at Drennon’s 


Creek. About 1812 or 1815 he migrated with his congregation to Carmel, Indiana. See 
Dills, Greene County, 266; Glasgow, Manual, 122, 404, 426; Miller, Biographical 


Sketches and Sermons, 89 ff., 283-285; William Mills, Centennial Historical Address, 24 


(Xenia, 1876); Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 9:56-58; Robinson, Greene 


County, 194, 196-198; Alinutes of Synod, 1819, 4 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HARMONISTS 


— Robert Owen came to America to examine the second town 
which the Harmonists had built, and which he later bought for his 

oble experiment, he was accompanied by his son William and by Cap- 
tain Donald Macdonald. William Owen’s diary covering this journey 
from November 10, 1824, to April 20, 1825, was published by the In- 
diana Historical Society in 1906, and through it the existence of the 
Macdonald diary was known. To find the diary, however, was another 
matter, and the credit for this discovery goes to Caroline Dale Snedeker, 
in her charming lianas she relates the story of this interesting 
search for the new material and its thrilling discovery.’ 

The publication of the Macdonald diaries is a very desirable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the Owen experiment and to the history of the 
Rapp-Owen relations. In content and scope it is more extensive than 
William Owen’s Diary, which begins with the departure from New 
York for Albany and breaks off April 20, 1825, at New Harmony, 
Indiana. The first Macdonald diary alone covers the period from Octo- 
ber 2, 1824, the date of the departure of the group from Liverpool! for 
New York, and ends August 7, 1825, with Robert Owen’s and Mac- 
donald’s return to Liverpool via New York. 

In this diary the voyage is described in considerable detail. We are 
given a summary of various discussions held during the course of the voy- 
age and we are told how great an interest ie inne Macdonald took in 
studying the German i a He got up a class to study the language 
on the “Hamiltonian plan,” which seems to have included the practice of 

t The Diaries of Donald Macdonald, 1824-1826, with an introduction by Caroline Dale 


Snedeker (Indiana Historical Society, Publications, vol. 14, no. 2, pp. 147-379—In- 


dianapolis, 1942). 
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translating the German Testament into English. In addition to this he 
himself took lessons from William Owen in a book of German fables. 
This application was to be of great help later during the course of their 
visit at Economy and their prolonged stay at New Harmony among the 
Harmonists. 

The first diary gives interesting comments on the arrival and stay in 
New York, the trip to Albany to visit the Shaker settlement at Water- 
viet and the return journey south to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. One notices during the course of these visits in various 
cities that Owen everywhere at once sought out persons of prominence 
and influence. Frederick Rapp in Philadelphia had already informed him 
that he had received two offers to buy New Harmony which he would 
certainly accept unless Mr. Owen before the end of December decided 
to take it himself. This no doubt caused him to hasten west. 


From Washington, D. C., the Owen party went by stagecoach 


through Maryland and Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh, and from this point 
visited Economy on December 4. Old and vigorous Father George Rapp 
was at this time busy laying out the city of Economy and constructing its 
most necessary temporary buildings. This visit to Economy is probably 
the most interesting part of the diary for those specifically interested in 
Western Pennsylvania history. It is a first-hand report of the meeting of 
the greatest practical Communist and the most widely discussed Com- 
munist theorist of that time. According to this report Owen and Rapp 
conversed among other things on the subject of forming human char- 
acter and seemed at first to have in many respects entertained similar 
opinions. Father Rapp on this occasion spoke of having set mankind an 
example of the advantages of union in creating abundance with easy 
labor and of practically teaching friendship to society. Rapp expressed the 
belief that mind and spirit could not be without matter or body and ob- 
erved that by refining upon the subject, mankind had lost the substance 
while grasping the shadow. While Rapp could point to two decades of 
magnificent achievement to support his view, Owen looked to a fu- 
ture which was to be worked out according to his theories. Unfortunate- 
'y Owen, here, as later, had too much confidence in his untried plans and 


too much confidence in the perfectability of man. Although probably a 
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man of greater formal education, he had not yet learned to know the 
limits of man as well as George Rapp had through his study of history. 
George Rapp was, nevertheless, deeply interested in Owen’s fine plans 
for buildings and would probably have submitted to their influence in 
planning Economy if Owen had come earlier. 

Macdonald noticed here that the Harmonists appeared quite respectful 
and submissive, and that their manner showed that George Rapp was 
their ruler and guide. He gives a brief description of a Sunday service and 
states that Father Rapp upon finishing his comments on a verse of the 
Bible would turn and ask his hearers whether this was true and whether 
they understood. ‘To these questions the older ones would reply that they 
believed it was true. The Harmonist form of worship at this time showed 
the inevitable development which had begun in Wiirttemberg according 
to the apostolic advice that all may prophecy. This general gift of inter- 
pretation or prophecy had more and more become centralized in Father 
Rapp until at this time the study of the Bible which had begun on a 
rather common basis had submitted to the dominant personality of Rapp 
as chief prophet, whose interpretation of scripture was not challenged by 
those who wished to remain within the colony. The Harmonist congre- 
gation, which itself had begun as a revolt against too rigid form in the of- 
ficial church of Wiirttemberg, had by this time become even less tolerant 
toward dissenters than the state church against which it had revolted. 

Captain Macdonald describes Father Rapp as a stout, healthy, active 
old man of sixty-seven. “He has a steady determined manner, but very 
little of that amiable mildness, which a patriarchal life and benevolent 
principles might be expected to produce.” Had Captain Macdonald had 
the opportunity to visit with good patriarchs of another age, he would 
probably have met with similar surprises. 

Although he remarks with care that a people are not to be judged 
finally from a very short acquaintance, he does say that he had the im- 
pression that the people were not very lively or intelligent. And in his 
observations one notices at this stage a touch of disappointment at seeing 
that the leisure time and the advantages resulting from communism did 
not cause them to strive for intellectual self-improvement as he under- 
stood it. It is only natural at this stage that a man of the world such as 
Captain Macdonald would find it difficult to understand or appreciate 
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the Harmonist mind and spirit. Macdonald and Owen at this stage of 
their experience firmly believed that man need only be given certain ad- 
vantages and opportunities in order to become a sort of superman. They 
believed with Rapp that union of labor and capital would provide the 
necessities of life and would give man time to improve his intellect. Above 
all they believed that each man had the drive for such improvement in 
himself. Both Macdonald and Owen, however, understood improvement 
rather materialistically. ‘They did not realize that the Harmonists were 
in this world but not of this world, that, in spite of their wealth, they 
were totally disinterested in worldly goods. They had renounced worldly 
pleasures, and this included those pursuits of the intellect in which Owen 
had so much confidence. In the interest of their ideal of Christian har- 
mony they submitted to the will and guidance of their well-tried leader, 
and this leader fully merited their confidence. 

The visit to Economy had been only a weekend visit, and the morn- 
ing after their return to Pittsburgh Owen’s party started down the Ohio 
for New Harmony, Indiana. They arrived there on December 16. Fred- 
erick Rapp and most of the Harmonists were still at New Harmony, 
and Frederick, the financial genius of the Society, lost no time in getting 
down to business with Owen. From the time of the arrival at New Har- 
mony until the departure Captain Macdonald gives a valuable descrip- 
tion of the second settlement of the Rappites and their manner of living 
there, and of the various missionary activities of Robert Owen. In fol- 
lowing Owen’s discussions with people in this vicinity who planned to 
join his colony, it becomes apparent that most of those who wanted to join 
in this communistic utopia were thinking of it in terms of Rappite wealth 
and comfort but substituting the liberalism of Owen for the straight and 
narrow path required by Father Rapp. 

The account of the Harmonists in Indiana is generally very favorable. 
During the course of several months of living among them, Macdonald, 
although by nature rather foreign to these people, learned to admire and 
love them deeply. While George Rapp was preparing the new homes at 
Economy, Frederick and the Harmonists with him were preparing an 
advance supply of goods and food to be sold or used during the period of 
migration to Economy and adjustment there. On May 5, 1825, how- 
ever, the last Rappites departed on their own steamboat, the “William 
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Penn,” and turned their town over to Owen. Their departure was made 
with simple but impressive ceremony. The Rappites sang songs and their 
band played several tunes. All the families that had come to settle with 
Owen collected around. 


About 3 o’clock the Party proceeded towards the river side singing & playing 
music. At the end of the town they stopped, turned round & sung a farewell 
hymn and blessing to the Settlement, and afterwards continued on to the boat, 
Before embarking Mr. Owen caught the oppor tunity to express aloud his 
great sense of their — , strict justice & kindness, and said that in all the 
course of his experience he had never met with so honest and affectionate a 
body of people. He was so much affected during his address that | u 
sometimes hardly speak. The whole scene was truly interesting and 
to make great impression upon the persons assembled. All the men & women 
shook ha ade with the company around, & then went on board. A gun was fired 
& the steam boat got under way. As she went down the stream both par 





tinued for some time waving hats & handkerchiefs, while the —_ played a 
march. I never in my life returned home after parting with friends, with so 
sad a feeling as that (to me) melancholy afternoon. 

After the departure of the Rappites, Captain Macdonald lets a mont! 
pass before he makes another entry to his diary, and that tells of Owen’: 
and his departure from New Harmony for England. On the way to 
New York they stopped at Pittsburgh and on June 19 went to visit 
Economy again. His comment, “we were received with great joy and 
kindness by the Harmonians, who are as busy as bees building a new 
town,” is in strange contrast with the report of Owen’s many addresses 
in various parts of the country on his new system, which was about to 
undergo its severest trial in the town built by the Harmonists, while 
Owen himself was returning to Liverpool. He arrived there on August 

5 i 

1825. 

The diary of the second journey to America begins with the departure 
of Owen, his son R. D. Owen, and Captain Macdonald, from Liverpool 

+ , c . ~ . , 

for New York on October 1, 1825, and ends with Captain Macdonald’s 
5 

return to Liverpool on June 3, 1826. Upon his arrival in America Owen 

again took up lecturing and visiting dignitaries of state. While he was 

busy with this and while the papers gave reports of his speeches, other re- 

ports told of confusion at New Harmony. Captain Macdonald before re- 


turning to New Harmony criticizes the New Harmony Gazette because 
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it seemed to be written by Deists with the design of converting its readers: 


It consists almost entirely of theoretical discussions. Whereas I think that it 
should only contain on the one hand a statement of the practical proceedings 
of the population, those practices in operation, others in prospect, & the effect 
of what had already been done; and on the other hand scientific articles, in- 
formation on practical subjects, and as full an account as possible of all the in- 
teresting events of the times. The Old System is based on mere theory & sup- 
ported by speaking & preaching; but the New System should be entirely 
founded on practice, and only be explained and advocated by a statement of its 
practices & a reference to their effects. 

Before going on to New Harmony, Macdonald this time visited Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charlottsville, Monticello, Harper’s 
Ferry, Washington, Pa., and Pittsburgh. From here he visited his friends 
at Economy for a week and found that the “Economites” had been 
“very industrious” since he had been there in June. They had nearly 
completed a large brick factory, a steam mill, and a house for Mr. Rapp, 
besides other improvements. From Economy he went to New Harmony 
and spent the month of February there. His diary does not contain very 
regular entries for this period, but those remarks which he does make 
about the Owenites give the kind of picture one would expect. 

We were received with many manifestations of joy by the Population, which 
I found engrossed in the New proceedings which Mr. Owen was explaining to 
them at evening meetings. The Population was about as numerous as when I 
left the place in June last, but several had left & new families come into the 
town; so that I saw almost as many strange as well known faces. I spent the two 
first days after my arrival visiting my old acquaintance; but afterwards I be- 
came busily occupied as a member of a committee chosen to draw up a constitu- 
tion for a community to be formed out of the Preliminary society. The debates 
in this committee & in the society meetings, occupied about three weeks; after 
which a small society of American Backwoodsmen separated from the rest, & 
next a large one of English Emigrants. These engaged for lands belonging to 
Mr. Owen. The remainder then had a misunderstanding. The most steady & 
decent portion formed themselves into a third society, and objected to join in 


a community with the residue, but offered to admit probationary members, 
which proposition was considered offensive. 


Owen was making the mistake of trying to reform through lectures, 
discussions, and publicity. He was forgetting the practical side of things, 
so one can imagine with what relief Captain Macdonald read in a 
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Charleston paper after his departure that the society had given up “‘idle 
talking and that each is busily engaged at his proper calling.” 

After leaving the scene of Owenite confusion Captain Macdonald 
took a steamboat down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. He 
makes some interesting comments about the South. He returned by way 
of Havana and Charleston to England. His diaries are to be valued not 
only for their contribution to the source material on our noble experi- 
ments but they are an important addition to the list of books on America 
by English travelers of the early nineteenth century. As such they differ 
from most because of their lack of extreme bias. 

Louisiana State University Kar J. R. Agnpt 


MORE ABOUT THE NAMING OF WILKINSBURG 


FE” whom was Wilkinsburg named? For General John Wilkins, Jr., 

or for his younger brother, Honorable William Wilkins? Through 
many years this question has been asked, and discussed in a mild indiffer- 
ent way, but within the last few years it has taken on a more virulent 
tone. Dr. C. W. W. Elkin, secretary of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, in the September, 1941, issue of its magazine has asked 
that an effort be made definitely to answer the question. Preceding this 
request in a letter to the Wilkinsburg Gazette he was more specific—“let 
this effort be made in the interest of historic truth.” 

I am a resident of Wilkinsburg, and a firm believer that the honor of 
the name belongs to General John Wilkins, Jr. Joined with me are 
many others. I mention the following because their testimony cannot be 
lightly disregarded. James Horner II and his wife Mary McNair Horner 
and their descendants through six generations. Ross Wilkins of Detroit, 
Michigan. The tablet on the Wilkinsburg High School placed there by 
the Tablet Memorial Committee of the Pittsburgh Chapter of D.A.R., 
of which committee, the chairman, Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh, and Miss 
Julia Morgan Harding testify. We ask that the search for “historic 
truth” be entered into in a spirit of co-operation, rather than in a spirit 
of opposition for it hardly seems possible that the brothers John and Wil 
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liam, if they are within speaking distance, are quarreling about it. So why 
should we? 

A brief review of the founding of Wilkinsburg may place an interest- 
ed reader in touch with this matter. On April 3, 1769, the Land Com- 
pany of the Colony of Pennsylvania, situated in Philadelphia, opened for 
sale in its western area large tracts of land. There was a rush of buyers. 
Among these was Andrew Levi Levy, Sr., who made application for 
patent No. 3122 under the title of Africa. Levy was an Indian trader 
who was on familiar ground, and had quickly evaluated the possibilities 
of the locality. Of the land included in patent 3122 the future town of 
Wilkinsburg formed part. 

The unrest preceding the Revolution and the war itself upset all 
Levy’s plans, so that on June 10, 1788, he sold his patent to General 
William Thompson of Westmoreland County. General Thompson died 
within a year. By his will the tract passed on to his heirs—his widow and 
children. On May 1, 1789, the heirs conveyed patent 3122 by deed to 
Dunning McNair of Mifflin or Juniata County who had come west in 
1786. McNair proceeded immediately to lay out a town which he named 
for himself—McNairstown, or McNairtown. 

It was a simple plan. The Great Road (Penn Avenue), running east 
and west, was its center. Parallel to it on the south was a street named 
for James Ross, a prominent attorney of Pittsburgh; to the north a 
street, unopened, was named for William Wallace. Running north and 
south were two lanes; Horner lane, now Wood Street, and Center. 
Crossing the eastern hill was an Indian trail said to have been used by 
Queen Allaquippa when she escaped from her camp near McKeesport 
and fled to the Indian stronghold at Kittanning after the battle of Brad- 
dock’s Field. Dunning McNair bought other tracts of land in south and 
northwestern Pennsylvania, but the little hamlet bearing his name was 
the only town he founded. 

The sale of land was slow, for not until December 11, 1811, was a 
deed issued for the transfer of a village lot—this was to Patrick Green. 
The name of Wilkinsburg(h) appeared first in recorded deeds in 1812. 
The new name brings to our attention one of the most distinguished 


names of early Pittsburgh, viz, John Wilkins, Sr. The following story 
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about the latter, told by his great-great-granddaughter, Julia Morgan 
Harding, while having no bearing on our subject, is so interesting that it 
is given a place here: 

When John Wilkins, Sr., came to Pittsburgh in 1783 he came alone. He 
had what was then called Second Sight. One day his friends were surprised to 
find his house closed early in the afternoon. After repeated knocking Mr, 
Wilkins opened the door and told them he was making ready to start at once 
to Carlisle because his wife had just died. “But no mail nor messenger has 
come in. How can you know!” they said. “Spirit brought me the message, 
I must go,”’ was his reply. When he reached Carlisle he was told that his wife 
had died on the day and at the hour that the message had come to him. 


In Kittochtinny Annals, in the Pennsylvania Room of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, we find a charming and all too short autobiogra- 
phy of this remarkable man, and first meet John Wilkins, Jr., of whom 
his father speaks as “My Son John, my first born.” 

But let us go back to the witnesses mentioned previously. James Hor- 
ner II came West with Dunning McNair in 1786. He married Mary 
McNair, the only sister of the six or seven McNair brothers. To them 
were born six children, four of whom lived continuously all their lives 
in Wilkinsburg. They were Sarah Ann, who married James Kelley; 
Jean Hayes, who married Samuel McCrea, great-grandfather of El- 
eanor McCrea (Mrs. R. M.) Ewing, and a brother of William Mc- 
Crea whose name is bound indissolubly with the church known as Old 
Mother Beulah; John Horner, who married Mary Means Davis of 
Meadville; and Dr. James Horner III, who remained a bachelor. 

The daughters of Sarah Ann Horner and James Kelley—Rebecca 
and Jane—always said Wilkinsburg was named for John Wilkins. Sam- 
uel McCrea and wife said the same, and it would take many pages to 
record the emphatic statements of the John Horner family. Of his eight 
children, James, Ellen (Mrs. John S.) McKelvy, Miss Matilda Gra- 
ham Horner, and Elizabeth McNair (Mrs. Franklin W.) Gordon 
wove magic tales of early Wilkinsburg, in which life in Dumpling Hall 
and the guests of Granduncle Dunning McNair had most prominence. 
With them there was no hesitation in saying emphatically—W ilkinsburg 
was named for Uncle Dunning’s close friend, General John Wilkins, 
Jr. At a banquet given by James Horner IV to about sixty intimate 
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friends, on December 26, 1896, the same statement was made. A copy 
of this address was presented to the Historical Society of Pittsburgh and 
has been placed on a library shelf in its building. These statements made 
by blood relations are surely worth credence. 

The following letters from Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh and Miss Julia 
Morgan Harding explain mistaken ideas regarding the inscription on the 
tablet on an outside wall of the Wilkinsburg High School. 


My dear Miss Davison: 

In response to your inquiry about the tablet in honor of John Wilkins, Sr., 
John Wilkins, Jr.—and William Wilkins, placed on the Wilkinsburg High 
School in 1916—allow me to make the following statement. 

As Chairman of Memorial Work of the Pittsburgh Chapter, D.A.R., Mrs. 
Robert T. Reineman, Regent, I was desirous of having the inscription on this 
tablet absolutely correct. I had a conference with George Wilkins Guthrie— 
one time Mayor of Pittsburgh, Ambassador to Japan in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. He told me that Wilkinsburg was named for his great-grandfather, 
Gen’] John Wilkins, Jr. He referred me to his brother, Col. Walker Guthrie, 
to whom he had entrusted the family data decause he kept the records with 
meticulous care. 

In conference with Col. Guthrie and Miss Julia Morgan Harding, a direct 
descendant of John Wilkins, Sr., I was assured that the village of Wilkinsburg 
was named for Gen. John Wilkins, Jr. 

The tablet was so inscribed and placed on the High Schoo] in Wilkinsburg. 
The Dedication took place in May, 1916,—two of Col. Guthrie’s grand- 
children unveiling the tablet, viz:—Marcia LeMoyne and Kathleen Guthrie, 
the latter a daughter of Francis Sellers Guthrie, a son of Col. Walker Guthrie. 

Miss Julia Morgan Harding, a descendant of a sister of Gen. John Wilkins, 
Jr., viz., Nancy Wilkins (Mrs. Ebenezer) Denny, sustained Col. Guthrie in 
his claim that Wilkinsburg was named in honor of his great-grandfather, Gen. 
John Wilkins, Jr., and that her honor lay in being the great-great-grand- 
daughter of John Wilkins, Sr. Col. Guthrie expressed his appreciation of Miss 
Harding’s gracious acquiescence. He said: “I want the record to be right.” 

This incident is a vivid memory and I give it to you in the hope that in 
may clear up some mistaken ideas. 

Nov. 12, 1942 Rose I. (Mrs. Joseph W.) Marsh. 





From Miss Julia Morgan Harding: 
I heartily indorse the suggestion made by Dr. Elkin that the disputed ques- 
tion should be finally settled, and am glad that on one point, that is, the Wil- 
kinsburg High School, I can be of definite help. 
First I state that in a discussion which took place between Col. Robert 
Walker Guthrie and me in Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh’s presence the name of our 
great-granduncle, William Wilkins, had no place. 
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The point on which we differed was this: Was the village named in honor 
of John Wilkins, Sr., or in honor of his son John Wilkins, Jr., of whom his 
father spoke so affectionately as “my son John, my first born.” 

I am of the fifth generation in line of descent from John Wilkins, Sr., 
through his daughter, Nancy Wilkins, who married Ebenezer Denny. The 
line is known as the Wilkins-Denny line. 

Col. R. W. Guthrie was also of the fifth generation in line of descent from 
John Wilkins, Sr., through his son, John Wilkins, Jr. This line is known as 
the Wilkins-Guthrie line. 

I had always thought the name Wilkinsburg honored my great-great-grand- 
father, John Wilkins, Sr., but in the discussion of which Mrs. Marsh has 
written Col. Guthrie presented positive proof—gathered, I presume, from 
the Wilkins family papers in possession of the Wilkins-Guthrie line, that the 
honor belonged to John Wilkins, Jr. 

When a few years ago I was asked was Wilkinsburg named for William 
Wilkins or for his older brother John I replied immediately—the town was 
not named for William Wilkins; but go look at the tablet on your High 
School the inscription on it will answer your question, 

I believe without reservation in the research work of Colonel Walker Guth- 
rie, genealogist of repute, as recorded on the tablet of the Wilkinsburg High 
School. 

Saturday, June 27, 1942. Julia Morgan Harding 


John Wilkins, Sr., had three wives and twenty children, so there 
were many lines of descent. Might the following not be called the 
Wilkins-Wilkins line? 

Detroit, Michigan, Nov. 9, 1942 
Dear Miss Davison: 

In replying to yours of Nov. 2nd I would say that I have carefully examined 
the Wilkins family Bible and could find no reference to Wilkinsburg. 1 have 
always understood that the village was named for my great-grandfather, Gen. 
John Wilkins, Jr. “Homewood” was founded by “the Squire” Wm. Wilkins 
younger brother of John. My line of descent is through my father Wm. D. 
Wilkins, son of my grandfather Judge Ross Wilkins, son of Gen’! John Wil- 
kins, Jr. 

Regretting that I cannot be more useful, I am 


Sincerely yours, 
Ross Wilkins 


When this much disputed question first arose I do not know. It is 
claimed by some advocates of William Wilkins that the village was 
named for him because of his many honors. William Wilkins had the 
most brilliant mind of the larger Wilkins family, but remember the 
date—1812. At that time his honors were yet to be acquired. 
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But John Wilkins, Jr., had honors, also. 

He entered the Revolutionary War when 15 years old and served 
until its close. Later he was appointed Brigadier General of the United 
States Army by President Washington. 

He was one of the most hated men during the Whiskey Insurrection 
because he would not buy whiskey for the army’s use from the distillers 
who had not conformed to the law. 

Notwithstanding the danger he incurred he was present at the gather- 
ing of thousands of the Whiskey boys at Braddock’s Field preparing 
there to march to Pittsburgh to burn the town. He was an associate judge 
in the early courts. 

When a branch of a Philadelphia bank was opened in Pittsburgh he 
was appointed a director, and elected by his fellow directors to be the 
president, and held this office until the bank was closed. 

He was a “pew owner” in the First Presbyterian Church—a high 
honor in his day. His letters show him to have been an educated man. 

He died in 1816 and was buried in the graveyard of his church. 

These things are all to the good. But to my mind there is another wit- 
ness. It is the old bond of Friendship running through generations. With 
the founding of the home of James Horner II and his wife, Mary Mc- 
Nair, her mother Ann Dunning McNair, became a member of the fam- 
ily for the rest of her life. She was a woman of distinguished colonial 
stock and of strong personality. She with John Holme or Holmes were 
executors of her husband’s estate. The records are in the Carlisle, Cum- 
berland County, Court House. John Holmes and John Wilkins were 
partners in business and acquaintance and friendship was begun between 
the Wilkins and McNair families which was renewed when the families 
met again in Pittsburgh and McNairstown. John Wilkins, Jr., was born 
in 1761, Dunning McNair in 1762. Is there not a possibility that the 
lives of the two touched from boyhood on? 

In the letters written by David McNair to Dunning the name of 
John Wilkins, Jr., appears and Wilkins’ opinion is given as bearing 
weight in Dunning’s decisions. 

Of the recorded births of Dunning and Anne McNair’s children the 
last was named John Wilkins Washington. John Wilkins was for his 
friend. Washington was added because the birth was on February 22. 
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History is not made up of only great things. In it are included the little 
happenings—the probabilities and possibilities of daily life. 


There is strange holiness around 
Our common lives on common ground. 


In the beautiful plot of ground in Homewood Cemetery to the back 
and left of the William Wilkins mausoleum are the graves of John Wil- 
kins, Sr., and his son John, his “first born.” The original grave-length 
stones mark the graves and between these flutter the Stars and Stripes. 
Here rests the dust of the fifteen-year-old soldier boy of ’76, General 
John Wilkins, Jr., for whom Wilkinsburg was named. 

In the quiet of Old Beulah graveyard we find a monument to Colonel 
Dunning McNair, the man with a vision of bringing culture into the 
wilderness. In these, our darkest days, we take hope and trust and are 
strengthened from the lives of these heroes of former years for— 

Who will say the world is dying? 
Who will say our prime is past? 
Sparks from Heaven, within us lying 
Flash and will flash till the Jast. 


Still the race of Hero-Spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand, 
Age from age the words inherits— 
Wife and Child, and Fatherland. 


Still the youthful hunter gathers 
Fiery joy from wold and wood; 
He will dare as dared his fathers 


es ; 
Give him cause as good... 


Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania EvizaABETH M. Davison 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Iron Pioneer: Henry W. Oliver, 1840-1904. By HENRY OLIVER 
Evans. (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942. xiii, 370 p. 
Illustrations, maps. ) 

In THIs AGE of mechanized warfare, mass production and technological 
achievements, it is appropriate to read the biography of a man like Henry W. 
Oliver, “Iron Pioneer.” An intimate associate of the business and industrial 
leaders of the late nineteenth century, he more than most of them pioneered in 
many major industries. Son of a saddler, born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 
1840, he migrated with his parents to the United States in 1842, settling in 
Allegheny (Pittsburgh), near the home of another recently arrived immigrant, 
young Andrew Carnegie. Like Carnegie, he got a job as a telegraph messenger 
boy at the age of thirteen, at two dollars and fifty cents per week. He was early 
associated with such persons as M. W. Acheson, later judge of the United 
States District Court; Charles Shaler, United States District Atterney; Edwin 
M. Stanton, member of Lincoln’s cabinet; Judge Thomas Mellon; B. F. Jones; 
William Thaw; Thomas A. Scott; and other individuals who were to play a 
prominent role in the nation’s history. At nineteen he became shipping clerk 
in a puddling and rolling mill; and at the age of twenty-three, he headed his 
own firm of Lewis, Oliver, and Phillips, manufacturers of bolts, nuts, and all 
kinds of hardware for farms, mines, and mills. This business grew rapidly, and 
by 1870 it was the leading firm of its kind in the United States. 

When in the eightcen-seventies the steel business began to surpass the iron 
business, Oliver kept apace of all new technological developments. And when 
the iron and steel interests joined up to secure protection from foreign com- 
petitors, the leaders turned to Oliver to present their case to Congress. He 
wrote the protective tariff planks in the Republican platforms of 1872, 1876, 
and 1880. Failing to secure the Republican nomination for the United States 
Senate in 1881, he was appointed by President Arthur on the United States 
tariff commission of 1882. He served as chairman of most of the commission’s 
hearings, and to the surprise of many, proposed an average tariff reduction of 
twenty-five per cent, recommended the creation of a custom’s court, and a per- 
manent tariff commission. 

Oliver was one of the first to recommend an integration of industrial enter- 
prises—building up an integrated, vertical type of iron and steel business. By 
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acquiring new blast furnaces, a major interest in the coal and coke industry, 
natural gas, and the tin plate industry, he decided to enter upon his greatest 
pioneer move—that of acquiring ore from the Lake Superior fields. He, more 
than any other individual, was responsible for opening up this virgin field of 
ore deposits just at the time the supply of ore in other parts of the country was 
disappearing. In chronological sequence, yet dramatic style, the author reviews 
the great industrial struggle that attended this pioneer move into the Great 
Lakes Country. The names of Rockefeller, Morgan, Carnegie, Frick, and 
others pass in review. One of the great epics of America’s industrial history, the 
formation of the giant United States Steel Corporation, and Oliver’s dramatic 
move in having his attorney follow Carnegie to Scotland and obtain secret in- 
formation on the price paid by Morgan to Carnegie for his five-sixths interest 
in the Oliver Iron and Mining Company, is a revealing chapter of the way in 
which business deals were negotiated. 

But Oliver’s interests were not confined solely to iron and steel. He brought 
two new railroad routes, east and west, through Pittsburgh. Here one reads the 
first full account of the South Penn Railroad and its modern sequel, the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. He developed the steel freight car to replace the old wood- 
en cars. He also branched out into other fields. At the time of his death, he 
owned more shares of stock in the Calumet and Arizona Copper Company, and 
more stock in the Pittsburgh Coal Company, than any other individual. He was 
a pioneer in providing “‘slack-watering” in the Ohio River, which led to an all- 
year-round system of transportation. As a civic leader, he was a member of the 
board of the old Homeopathic Hospital, trustee of the Dollar Savings Bank, 
president of the Common Council of Pittsburgh, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a member and director of many social clubs. Although his business 
interests reached across the nation, he was always devoted to Pittsburgh and its 
people. This led him to become one of the largest (perhaps the largest) owner 
of downtown Pittsburgh property. 

Mr. Evans has given us the life history of a colorful, forceful, and resource- 
ful personality, as well as an excellent review of Pittsburgh’s rise to her present 
industrial leadership of the world. And this the reviewer is the freer to say 
because he is not related to either the author or subject of this biography. 

University of Pittsburgh Joun W. OLiver 


Master of the Mississippi: Henry Shreve and the Conquest of the Missi- 
sippi. By Frorence L. Dorsey. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1941. ix, 301 p. Illustrations. ) 

Tuus book might better have been called Henry Shreve and His Times, for 
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perhaps as much as half of it is connected with Shreve only by the most tenuous 
thread. It is a panoramic view of the Mississippi Valley in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, interesting and valuable in a way even though sometimes 
written down. But somehow Shreve fails to loom across the scene as the giant 
that the author tries to portray him. The fact of the matter is that the west- 
ward movement was too big to be hung on Henry Shreve as a peg. 

Shreve, nevertheless, was important. He first went down the river as a 
youthful keelboat captain taking a flier in the fur and lead trades, though the 
skeptic may well doubt if he really revolutionized those businesses. An un- 
doubted and sufficient claim to importance was his invention of the peculiar 
type of steamboat which displaced the Fulton type. Shreve built a hull which 
was essentially a barge floating on the surface and which carried its engine on 
the deck. In the shallow western waters its superiority to the deep-plowing 
Fulton steamers soon became evident. 

Shreve was thus the man who made possible the tremendous development 
of western steamboating. It was to his credit also that he valiantly fought and 
won the battle to break the Fulton-Livingstone monopoly to close the Missis- 
sippi to boats other than its own. After this he invented a snag-pulling appa- 
ratus which he built into a steamboat and with this slowly and patiently pulled 
apart the great raft of driftwood which had been gathering in the Red River 
for centuries and which choked the stream for hundreds of miles. Shreveport 
is a well-deserved memorial to his name. 

This reviewer cannot but wish that more attention had been paid to Shreve 
the man and his activities rather than to an attempt to illuminate the westward 
movement. The method adopted makes one wonder if there was really at hand 
more than enough material on Shreve himself to have made more than a 
magazine article. 

University of Pittsburgh Lexanp D. Batpwin 


A Short History of Westmoreland County, the First County West of the 
Appalachians. By C. M. BomsBercer. (Jeannette, Pa., Jeannette 
Publishing Co., ©1941. 100 p. Maps, illustrations. ) 

In these days increasing emphasis is being placed on the teaching of local 
history in the public schools, as well as on stimulating the interest of older peo- 
ple in the origin and character of the American way of life as revealed in the 
history of their own communities. But such history has hitherto been largely 
limited to “cumbersome volumes,” as the author of this work puts it, forbidding 
to young student and busy adult alike. 


In place of the latter Mr. Bomberger offers a highly condensed, stimulating 
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account of the highlights of his county’s history, from the beginning to day- 
before-yesterday, as it were, accompanied by lists of questions and references 
“for further study.” 

The first chapter, on “Names,” discusses the origins of the names and some- 
thing of the history of the county and its townships; the next, “Geographical,” 
deals with physiography, early settlement, and numbers and distribution of the 
present-day population; the third, “Geological,” dips underground and comes 
up with the coal, coke, iron, steel, quarrying, and brickmaking industries; and 
the fourth, ““The Indian,” tells something of the “child of the forest” as fore- 
runner of the white man. The fifth chapter, expressively entitled “Five by 
Fives,” tells the stories of five outstanding events occurring at five-year inter- 
vals in pre-county days; of Washington and Gist, 1753; Forbes and Fort Du- 
quesne, 1758; Bouquet and Bushy Run, 1763; the treaty of Fort Stanwix, 
1768; and the erection of the county, 1773. A five-page collection of inci- 
dents in the early history of the county as such—chiefly the burning of Hannas- 
town, 1782—is headed, “Part of a New Nation,” and the remaining five 
chapters deal with “Government,” “Personalities,” “Transportation,” “Prod- 
ucts and Industries,” and “Education.” 


The book is not a model of organization and balanced treatment, but it is a 


> 


commendable and spirited attempt to meet a real need—one that the profes- 
sional historian has largely ignored—and the important thing is whether or 
not it will strike fire. Moreover, it is believed that the author would be the 
first to want corrected any defects that may be revealed under the classroom 
test. 

The author is to be commended for his liberal use of good maps and illus- 
trations and for linking up the present-day community with Old Westmore- 
land, but it is a mystery why, in his list of reference works, he included not a 
single one of the many authoritative narrative histories published in the last 
ten years, all bearing in greater or lesser degree on Westmorland County his- 
tory, notably Bucks’ Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania and 
others of the series of volumes compiled by the Western Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Survey and published by the University of Pittsburgh Préss—to say nothing 
of the wealth of material in the twenty-four volumes of this magazine. If this 
was because no Westmoreland County school or public library has any of these 
works, the reviewer would recommend that some or all of them be procured 


for the leading schools and libraries at least. 


FP. F.B 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


A performance of Robert E. Sherwood’s “Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” by the 
Pitt Players, was the feature of the society’s first meeting of the new season on 
October 27, 1942. The Players, acting under the direction of Mr. Buell B. 
Whitehill, Jr., assistant professor of English at the University of Pittsburgh, 
donated their services for the occasion. 

The annual downtown luncheon meeting, held at the Hotel Henry on De- 
cember 1, was addressed by Dr. George W. Gerwig, secretary-treasurer of the 
Henry Clay Frick Educational Commission, on the subject, “Fifty Years in 
Pittsburgh Schools” (see azfe, 149). 

Early in the fall a special invitation to membership in the society was ad- 
dressed to the school teachers of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, who, along 
with students and clergymen, are eligible for election to the newly established 
educational membership at three dollars a year. Early responses resulted in the 
election to such membership, at the meeting of October 27, of the following 
teachers: Ruth A, Breckenridge, Myrtle G. Davis, Elsie L. Donnally, Marie 
R. Messer, Ella M. Messer, all of Pittsburgh, and Nellie Oliver of Ingram, At 
the same meeting there were elected to the regular annual membership Freder- 
ick Adler and Leonard H. Cretcher of Pittsburgh, John I. Scull of Somerset, 
and Walter B. Dryden of West View. 

Members lost by death in the course of the year, or earlier and not previous- 
ly reported here, include: The Comtesse de Périgny of Paris, France, a life 
member; Mrs. William Larimer Mellon of Pittsburgh, a life member; George 
§. Davison, Isaac E. Hirsch, Sumner L. Tone of Pittsburgh, sustaining mem- 
bers; Eugene L. Connelly, Philip Kussart, and William A. Zahn of Pittsburgh, 
annual members; Byron Horton of Sheffield and W. D. McKeefrey of Lee- 
tonia, Ohio, annual members. 

Beginning June 1, the society has been supplying the Pittsburgh Press with 
a series of paragraphs dealing with interesting events and aspects of Pittsburgh 
and western Pennsylvania history, under the heading “Today in History.” 
The feature appears on the editorial page daily except Sunday, and its object 
is to stimulate popular interest in the rich annals of this region, as well as to 
acquaint a wider public with the existence and value of this society as the only 


agency exclusively devoted to this purpose. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


One of the most important additions to the library in recent years is a col- 
lection of books, pamphlets, copies of documents, notes, and miscellany, recent- 
ly presented by Mrs. Elvert M. Davis, formerly of Pittsburgh, and last resident 
in Edneyville, North Carolina, and Tallahassee, Florida. The collection is one 
of the fruits of Mrs. Davis’ long years of study of the case of General James 
Wilkinson and related subjects, in the course of which, among other things, 
she contributed a number of scholarly articles to this magazine. 

Mrs. Frank C. Osburn has presented a considerable number of useful books, 
papers, and objects. Perhaps the most unusual item is a large silver soup ladle, 
made by “J. Luckey, Pittsburg,” and inscribed: “Presented by the Agricultur- 
al Society of Allegheny County, Pa., in the Year 1821 to Mrs. A. Darlington 
a3 a premium for the best Domestick Carpet.” Among the manuscripts is a 
holograph letter of John Covode, February 3, 1856, and among the printed 
matter, a pamphlet entitled Updegraff and Howard, Pittsburgh Records 
(1941). 

Upwards of twenty volumes of history and biography from the library of 
Charles A, Fagan, Pittsburgh lawyer, banker, and industrialist, have been pre- 
sented by Mrs, Charles A. Fagan, Jr., and Mrs. Marie Fagan Walter. 

Mr. Lawrence Wood has presented through President Garland a two-volume 
work by George O. Seilhamer, entitled Leslie’s History of the Republican 
Party. This history covers the years 1856-1898, and contains numerous fine 
illustrations, mostly portraits. 

Among a number of pieces of old music presented by Miss Lidie E. Gray 
are two compositions by Pittsburgh’s Henry Kleber: The Florilla Waltz 
(1851), dedicated to Miss Annie C. Bayard; and The Relief Polka (1864), 
composed and dedicated to the committee of ladies of the Pittsburgh Sanitary 
Fair. 

No more useful reference and research tool has been acquired by the society 
in recent years than a set of the typewritten transcripts madé from files of early 
western Pennsylvania newspapers by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey under 
the Works Progress Administration, and presented to this society through Mr. 
J. Knox Milligan, the state supervisor. The material copied is arranged and 
bound by counties, and the items for a given county are classified under twenty 
different headings. Fifty-one volumes, averaging about five hundred pages 
each, and representing a number of western Pennsylvania counties besides Alle- 
gheny, have thus far been received. 
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Miss Fredreicka Hays of Sewickley has added a number of items to the socie- 
ty’s collection of the papers of her father, Gilbert A. Hays, including a letter 
written by General James Scott Negley to one of his constituents in 1874 
when he was running for re-election to Congress. 

Thirteen old record books of the Bank of Pittsburgh, or Pittsburgh Manu- 
facturing Association, covering various periods between the years 1812 and 
1855, and including different types of records, such as minute books, ledgers, 
records of discounts and stock transfers, have been presented by Mr. Charles 
A. McClintock. 

Captain Milton L. Woods, long-time steamboat pilot and captain in the 
Upper Ohio Valley, regularly kept a diary of his experience and observations, 
including a daily record of weather conditions and river stages. Twenty-seven 
of the yearly sections of this diary, covering the years 1870-94, 1896-97, 
have been presented to the society, along with a copy of Pinneo’s Primary 
Grommar of the English Language (1849), by the son of the diarist, Mr. 
Harry C. Wood of Swissvale. 

Two daybooks of Beeson’s Store, Uniontown, covering the period, March 9, 
1808—May 23, 1811, and “William Pennock’s book of Arithmetick begun the 
14th of the 1st Month 1784,” written in longhand, have been presented by 
Mr. Charles E. Beeson of Pittsburgh. The daybooks are full of interesting de- 
tails about early Uniontown residents, such as the Beesons, Measons, and Hop- 
woods, and about the kinds and prices of commodities then available. The 
“Arithmetick” was probably copied from a borrowed book by an ambitious clerk 
in the store, 

Dr. James H. Greene has deposited with the society a group of family 
papers left by his father, the late Dr. Joel H. Greene, including Bible records 
of births, marriages, and deaths in the Greene family for several generations 
back, and data on the Richardson, Waring, and other related families. Other 
papers, notably a diary kept by Elder Joel H. Greene from 1827 to 1856, and 
a record of the marriages he performed, have been deposited in the Samuel 
Colgate Baptist Historical Collection at Colgate University—though the socie- 
ty retains a typewritten copy of the marriage record. 

Mrs. Harmar D. Denny has placed here on temporary deposit: framed por- 
traits of Colonel William Croghan, Jr., and William H. Denny; framed com- 
missions of Major Ebenezer Denny and General James O’Hara; a mantel 
clock, said to be the first of its kind brought over the mountains; and Major 
Ebenezer Denny’s original manuscript journal of the years from 1785 to 1791. 

Mr. W. L. Mellon has purchased from Miss Mary Fisher of Mt. Lebanon, 
and presented to the society, a framed pastel view of the old Craft Mansion, 
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or “The Bluffs,” which once stood in the triangle now formed by Forbes 
Street, Craft Avenue, and the Boulevard of the Allies. It was built in the first 
half of the nineteenth century by James Craft, who owned a large estate in 
that section of Oakland, and here, in 1843, was born Charles Cathral Craft, 
the founder and first burgess of Crafton. 

Mr. Thomas Mellon II has presented a large reproduction, in color, of 
Lewis Brantz’s sketch of Pittsburgh in 1790 as copied by Colonel Seth East- 
man; a small copy of a portrait of George Washington made in New York in 
1790; engravings of the Washington portrait in Faneuil Hall and Sully’s 
“Washington on Passing the Delaware”; prints of the “Peace Ball” following 
the Revolution, and the “National Peace Jubilee” after the Spanish-American 
War; a photograph of Woodrow Wilson, and one of the statue showing Lin- 
coln as a rail-splitter. 

The pen with which President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the Daylight 
Saving Act of January 20, 1942, has been added by President Garland, “Father 
of Daylight Saving in the United States,” to his loaned collection of pens used 
for a similar purpose by Woodrow Wilson and others in World War I. 

To Mr. George L. Collard the society is indebted for the gift of some old 
fractional currency and Bank of Pittsburgh promissory notes dating back to 
1815, and of copies of the American Centinel and Mercantile Advertiser 
(Philadelphia), December 4, 1818, and the Buffalo Daily Courier, December 
22, 1847. 

Among the latest gifts received from Mr. Edwin S. Fickes of Annapolis 
Royal, Nova Scotia, are a Confederate flag, acquired by his uncle, William J. 
Akin, as a member of the 13th Missouri Volunteers; a five-pound certificate 
issued by South Carolina in 1775; samples of United States and Confederate 
currency; and a copy of the famous Daily Citizen, the one-page newspaper 
printed on wallpaper, under date of July 2, 1863, by Union troops upon their 
entry into Vicksburg. 

A well preserved block of wood from a frontier fort located on the James 
Elder farm, Eldersridge, Indiana County, has been presented by Miss Mar- 
guerite Elder of Pittsburgh. 

A framed picture of a corner of Fifth Avenue and Wood Street as it was in 
1870 has been presented by Miss Margaret L. Barr of Pride’s Crossing, Massa- 
chusetts. It shows the old Morning Post Buildings on the corner now occupied 
by the First National Bank Building, and was a prized possession of the donor’s 
father, the late Albert J. Barr, who was president and manager of the Post 
Publishing Company for many years. 
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Mr. James L. Costella, deputy recorder of deeds of Allegheny County, has 
thoughtfully supplied the society with an exact typewritten copy of the deed 
to certain lands in and around Pittsburgh sold to George Croghan by the 
chiefs of the Six Nations on November 4, 1768, in connection with the nego- 
tiation of the famous ‘Treaty of Fort Stanwix. 

A number of deeds and patents ranging in date from 1789 to 1808, and 
relating to lands along the Georges and Redstone creeks, have been presented 
by Mrs. Allen S. Davison. 

Mr. Earle R. Forrest, Washington County historian, has presented a copy 
of the history-full seventicth anniversary edition of the Washington Observer, 
September 18, 1941; also clippings of two series of historical articles he has 
been writing—one for the Odserver, and the other for the Washington Re- 
porter. 

Two bound volumes of The Rock Islander (Rock Island, Illinois), April 4— 
September 26, 1855, and January 7-September 16, 1857, have been added to 
the newspaper collection by Miss Helen R. Pershing of Wilkinsburg. 

A copy of the Presbyterian Banner, December 15, 1860, and a blueprint of 
Jacob Negley’s draught of the East Liberty Valley, as copied by G. A. Gilfillan, 
C.E., in December, 1892, are the gifts of Mr. A. J. Herriott. 

Among a number of welcome gifts from Mr. John M. Work of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, are two letters written by a Pennsylvania volunteer in the Mexican 
War on March 27 and April 15, 1847. 

Rev. C. S. Butcher of Wilkinsburg has presented a copy of Minutes of the 
Annual Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the Years 18 43- 
1844 (New York, 1844). 

From the Rev. Dr. Frederic B. Oxtoby of Jacksonville, Illinois, have been 
received a number of books and pamphlets, including the following additions 
to the library: James Veech, The Annual Oration before the Alumni of Jeffer- 
on College, September 23, 1835 (Pittsburgh, 1835), and Veech, A History 
of the Monongahela Navigation Company (Pittsburgh, 1873). 

From Mr. George T. Marshall has been received a copy of History of 
Hampton Battery F, Independent Pennsyloania Light Artillery; Organized at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 8, 1861; Mustered Out in Pittsburgh, June 26, 
1865, compiled by William Clark, Secretary, Veteran Association (Akron, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh, 1900); and from Rev. Hardwick Lollis of Foxburg, a 
copy of Roxborough Presbyterian Church: An Outline of Its History, com- 
piled by Henry C. McManus in 1904. 

Mr. George R. Curry of Brockway, Pennsylvania, has presented copies of 
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Pittsburgh and Allegheny directories, and a bound record of the findings of 
Willard L. Einard, assessor for the Tenth Ward, Pittsburgh, in 1866. 
From various sources the seciety has received a large number of books of 


history, biography, and general reference that are duplicates of works already 


represented in the library, but that are appropriate to its field and useful for 
replacement and lending purposes. Such in the main was the gift of some 
seventy volumes received from the East Liberty Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and that of eight volumes from Mrs. Charles T. Sie- 
bert, Jr. 

From Mr. William Frew the society has received as gifts a large oil portrait 
of his grandfather, Pittsburgh oil magnate of the same name (1826-1880), 
and six scrapbooks of his father, William N. Frew, Esq. (1854-1915), con- 
taining newspaper clippings relating to the social and cultural life of Pittsburgh 
in the years 1899, 1906, 1908, 1909, and I9gI1I. 

Mr. Roy Addlesburger of McKees Rocks has presented a large framed print 
of grouped portraits and scenes illustrative of the family and career of James 
A. Garfield, published by J. G. Thompson, Philadelphia, in 1881, under the 
title, “From the Cradle to the Grave.” 

A framed photograph of Sister Sylvia (Sylvania Catherine Coffin) and other 
materials relating to this Pittsburgh-born nurse in the Spanish-American War 
have been deposited with the society by the Sister Sylvia Auxiliary No. 10, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 

Other additions to the exhibits include: a framed group of six old photo 
graphs of the Allegheny Arsenal, from Mr. H. T. Hamilton of Aspinwall; a 
ticket of admission to the Senate gallery, April 10, 1868, in the course of the 
impeachment proceedings against President Andrew Johnson, from Miss 
Frances W. Lauer; and a broadside of grouped individual portraits of the 
Members of the Bench and Bar of Allegheny County, 1942, from the Hon. 
James H. Gray. 








